> 


the  point  of  sale  .  .  .  the  retail 
counter  .  .  .  the  name,  BEMBERG*,  is 


a  powerful  selling  influence.  The  consumer 
recognizes  and  accepts  it  as  a  symbol  of  the 
highest  possible  achievement  in  rayon  yams. 


That's  why  so  many  leading  manufacturers  of  ready-to-wear  merchandise 
of  all  types,  link  their  own  nationally  known  brands  with  the  BEMBERG 
name.  That's  why,  too,  more  retail  advertising  lineage  is  voluntarily 
devoted  to  BEMBERG,  year  after  year,  than  any  other  rayon  brand  name* 


CORPORATION 


AMERICAN 


*BEMBERG  is  the  registered  trade  mark  of  AMERICAN  BEMBERG  CORPORATION 


For  Victory!  Today,  General  Electric  is  working  full  speed  to  1 
the  day  of  victory.  You  can  help,  too,  by  buying  and  holding 
War  Bonds  than  before. 


ready  for  actual  demonstration  under 
)nditions,  sales  show  a  definite  increase. 

G.  E.  will  help  you  sell 

1  Electric  has  set  up  a  specialized  sec- 
assist  department  stores  in  planning 
:ctric  appliance  merchandising. 

Jgh  the  war  years  General  Electric 
:es,  by  giving  trouble-free  service,  have 
lilding  up  an  even  greater  reputation 
fndability  and  performance.  Wartime 
rork,  too ...  by  authorized  G-E  service- 
d  G-E  Appliance  Service  Centers  .  .  . 

I  new  friends  everywhere. 

his  wide  consumer  acceptance  to  work 
r  store  by  merchandising  a  complete 
General  Electric  appliances  as  they 
available.  Department  Store  Merchan- 
ecfion.  General  Electric  Co.,  Appliance 
chandite  Department,  Bridgeport,  Conn, 


TUNI  INi“TheG-E  All-Girl  Orchestra  ”  Sunday  10  p.  m.,  E.W.T .  NBC 
“The  World  Today”  news,  every  weekday,  6:45  p.  m.,  E.W.T.  CBS 


Everything  Electrical  for  After-VIctory  Home* 
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Selling  is  the 

This  is  the  thesis  of  our  own  Postwar 
Planning  Committee  and  it  begins  to 
look  as  though,  through  the  contacts 
which  our  Committee  and  its  members  have 
had  with  those  who  are  participating  in  the 
postwar  planning  of  other  important  organiza¬ 
tions,  the  point  is  beginning  to  get  across. 

One  can  scarcely  overestimate  the  importance 
of  selling  in  the  postwar  era.  Similarly,  it  is 
tremendously  important  that  all  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  the  great  problem  of  providing  jobs 
for  all  our  people  should  face  the  fact  at  once 
that  the  most  important  of  all  steps  to  insure 
a  busy,  happy  and  prosperous  America  is  to 
make  sure  now  that  the  selling  job  shall  be 
well  done  as  never  before. 

If  prosperity  and  general  wellbeing  could 
be  secured  by  bountiful  production  alone,  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  solve  all  of  our  problems! 
Our  industries  have  given  ample  demonstration 
of  their  ability  to  produce  in  practically  un¬ 
limited  volume  during  the  nation’s  war  emer¬ 
gency.  Production  can  be  determined,  and 
authorized,  by  a  comparatively  few  people.  T he 
need  of  the  future,  however,  is  a  vastly  stimu¬ 
lated  consumption  and  that  can  be  determined 
and  authorized  only  by  130  millions  of  people 
ivho  make  up  this  nation! 

Production  which  springs  from  the  active 
and  practically  limitless  demands  of  a  nation 
of  130  millions  of  people  will  give  us  the  jobs; 
will  assure  a  continuing  process  of  rising  living 
standards  and  will  make  possible  a  happy  and 
prosperous  people.  Production  without  ample 
preparation  for  the  stimulation  of  consumption 


Key  to  Jobs 

will  lead  not  to  these  things  but  to  disastrously 
increased  inventories,  the  departure  of  public 
confidence  and  unemployment  with  the  certainty 
of  a  prolonged  depression. 

Many  postwar  planners  believe  there  is  a 
sufficiently  great  pent-up  demand  for  goods,  and 
that  the  people’s  savings  are  so  great,  that  as 
soon  as  goods  are  available  they  will  sell  them¬ 
selves.  We  are  unable  to  take  that  optimistic 
view  of-  the  situation.  It  seems  probable  that 
in  spite  of  great  savings  in  War  Bonds  and  sav¬ 
ings  accounts,  the  people  will  spend  their  money 
freely  only  when  reconversion  has  been  effected 
in  such  a  way  as  to  insure  plenty  of  jobs!  Men 
do  not  spend  their  savings  freely  unless  they 
have  jobs  and  feel  sure  of  keeping  them. 

There  can  be  no  assurance  by  anyone,  includ¬ 
ing  the  government,  that  jobs  will  be  available. 
The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to  do  everything 
jxjssible  to  create  jobs.  That  is  why  more  and 
more  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  selling 
and  all  that  has  to  do  with  selling.  “Selling 
is  the  key  to  jobs!’’ 

*  *  * 

What  can  be  done  to  insure  greater  selling 
efficiency? 

There  is  no  universal  answer  to  this  question. 
The  answer  must  vary  with  the  circumstances 
in  each  industry  and  trade  and  according  to  the 
facts  of  each  individual  business  concern. 

Nevertheless,  every  business  of  every  nature 
throughout  the  country  owes  to  itself  and  the 
nation  the  obligation  to  be  planning  right  now 
to  improve  all  of  its  advertising  and  selling 
activities.  The  steps  to  be  taken  can  be  arrived 
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CANNON  MILLS,  I 


Made  by  the  makers  of  Cannon  Towels  and  Hosiery 


1942 -Wartime! 


Came  the  war,  and  came  government  rul¬ 
ings.  They  said;  Get  on  a  wartime  basis! 
They  said;  Fewer  sheets  for  civilians!  So 
I  began  dropping  hints  about  making 
lovely  Cannon  Percales  last  longer. . . 


April,  1941 

This  was  my  very  first  appearance  for  Cannon 
Percale  Sheets — in  magazines  women  read 
most.  Sort  of  a  homely 
little  thing,  wasn't  1? 


September,  1941 

My — did  1  come  along  fast!  And  did  1  get  atten¬ 
tion!  Women  listened  to  every  word  1  said  about 
Cannon  Percale  Sheets — and  sales  went  up  and 
up  and  up!  Remember? 


September,  1941 

My — did  1  come  along  fast!  And  did  1  get  atten¬ 
tion!  Women  listened  to  every  word  1  said  about 
Cannon  Percale  Sheets — and  sales  went  up  and 
up  and  up!  Remember? 
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WITH  CAREt 


January,  1943 

Month  after  month.  1  turned  up  in  your 
customers’  pet  magazines  —  Life,  Good 
Housekeeping,  American  Home,  and 
Bride's — with  more  timely  tips  on  sheet 
care! 


October,  1943 

Me — working  harder  than  ever  in  the  war 
effort.  And  really  going  to  town  telling  the 
gals  not  to  buy  sheets  unless  they  really  had 
to  have  ’em! 


May,  1944 

But  1  kept  my  hand  in.  all  along — reminding  ladies  who  must 
have  sheets  what  dreams  Cannon  Percales  are!  My  reward; 
in  a  nationwide  survey,  you  sheet  buyers  said  I  was  doing  the 
best  advertising  job  in  the  business. 

AND— Cannon  Sheets  were  reported  tops  in  consumer  demand 
by  50%  more  of  you  than  mentioned  the  nearest  competitor! 


August,  1944 

Right  now.  I’m  dreaming  up  some  nice 
juicy  postwar  ideas!  Won’t  it  be  swell 
to  have  millions  of  Cannon  Percale 
Sheets  again  —  and  go  out  and  sell  ’em 
like  sixty?!! 


CANNON 


70  Worth  Street,  New  York  13,  N.  Y. 


For  Victory,  Buy  U.  S.  War  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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LETS  ARGUE. 


at  only  as  the  result  of  a  lot  of  hard  thinking 
and  planning  by  each  enterprise. 

There  are,  however,  certain  things  which  are 
basic  and  which  apply  equally  to  all.  First,  the 
attitude  toward  customers  must  be  changed. 
We  have  been  going  through  the  greatest  sellers’ 
market  we  ever  have  known.  Not  only  has  the 
seller  at  wholesale  had  complete  domination  of 
the  markets  in  which  he  sells,  but  this  has 
extended  down  into  the  consumers’  market. 
The  demahd  for  goods  and  services  has  been 
so  acute  and  active  that  those  who  wanted  goods 
or  services  could  not  be  driven  out  of  the  market 
either  by  a  dictatorial  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  seller  or  indeed  even  by  actual  insults. 

For  something  like  three  years  the  rule  has 
been— you  take  what  you  can  get  under  the 
conditions  prescribed  by  the,  seller,  and  you 
like  it.  There  was  a  time  when  business  gen¬ 
erally  gave  at  least  lip  service  to  the  once 
himiliar  slogan— “The  customer  is  always  right.” 
In  these  war  years  the  customer  has  been  almost 
uniformly  wrong  and  the  seller  has  been  right. 
That  must  be  changed.  The  attitude  toward 
customers  must  be  re-developed  into  one  of 
interest  and  courtesy. 

Another  important  development  which  must 
come,  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  jobs  and 
prosperity  in  the  after-wpr  period,  is  that  the 
work  of  selling  must  be  made  more  attractive 
for  all  those  whose  job  it  is  to  sell.  One  of  the 
immediate  steps  to  this  end  is  the  creation  of 
fairer  and  more  encouraging  systems  of  reward¬ 
ing  the  selling  employee,  but,  although  this  is 
important  it  is  not  the  most  important  considera¬ 
tion.  The  point  of  dominating  importance  is 
that  the  salesman  must  find  his  job  surrounded 
by  conditions  which  recognize  the  vital  import¬ 
ance  of  his  function.  The  business  of  selling 
must  be  made  glamorous! 

*  *  * 

At  the  turn  of  the  present  century  there  was 
what  we  might  now  regard  as  the  “golden  age 
of  advertising.”  It  might  be  so  designated  not 
because  advertising  had  then  developed  to  the 
point  of  beauty  and  efficiency  it  since  has  at¬ 
tained,  but  because  in  those  days  the  general 
American  public  thought  so  well  of  advertising, 


was  so  interested  in  advertising  and  identified 
it  with  its  own  American  aspirations.  The  era 
of  big  advertising  campaigns  was  then  beginning. 
People  who  had  no  connection  with  ad\'ertising 
nor  with  businesses  which  used  advertising,  saw 
in  it  a  demonstration  of  the  alert,  go-ahead 
spirit  which  they  liked  to  believe  was  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  American  people,  and  consequent¬ 
ly  of  themselves.  It  was  then  no  uncommon 
thing  to  hear  average  Americans  without  any 
special  interest  in  advertising  discussing  adver¬ 
tising  in  much  the  same  way  that  they  might 
now  discuss  a  recent  movie. 

As  the  years  passed  advertising  became  a  too- 
familiar  thing.  The  public  no  longer  felt  the 
same  interest  in  the  infinitely  more  beautiful 
and  interesting  advertisements  which  have  since 
developed.  The  sense,  or  habit,  of  identifying 
one’s  self  with  the  advertising  is  no  longer  pres¬ 
ent.  There  is  an  analogy  in  this  to  our  present 
problem  of  selling. 

The  analogy  is  that  it  may  be  possible  to 
bring  the  American  public  to  the  identification 
of  self-interest  with  all  selling  effort.  When  a 
weary  man  plods  on  tired  feet  from  door  to 
door  what  does  the  housewife  see?  When  a 
salesgirl  in  a  store  endeavors  to  interest  a  shop¬ 
per  in  her  merchandise,  what  does  the  shopper 
see? 

Just  a  nuisance  in  the  form  of  someone  who 
wants  to  sell  her  something? 

If  business  could  bring  the  public  to  realize 
that  every  salesman  is  a  representative,  an  am¬ 
bassador,  of  that  state  of  prosperity  which  the 
welfare  of  every  family  so  greatly  needs,  no 
door  ever  would  slam  in  the  salesman’s  face! 

It  is  the  inability  of  the  general  public  to 
realize  how  much  its  own  welfare  depends  upon 
the  efforts  of  the  salesman  which  destroys  sell¬ 
ing  morale  and  leads  the  mass  of  men  and  women 
to  get  far  away  from  selling  jobs  as  quickly  as 
that  can  be  accomplished. 

And  yet,  without  effective  selling  there  can 
be  no  hope  of  general  employment  and  pros¬ 
perity.  Neither  private  enterprise  nor  Govern¬ 
ment  alone  or  in  combination,  can  provide  the 
needed  jobs.  They  can  come  only  if  the  public 
itself  enters  freely  into  participation  in  the  ef- 
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fort  to  spur  our  economy  on,  to  quicken  its 
tempo  by  responding— whenever  possible  in  the 
individual’s  own  judgment— to  the  efforts  of  the 
salesman. 

If  all  business  and  all  those  who  are  interested 
in  advertising  and  selling  would  join  in  a  de¬ 
termined  effort  to  secure  a  considerate  recep- 
tif)n  for  all  whose  responsibility  it  is  to  sell,  that 
would  be  a  powerful  morale  builder  for  those 
who  must  sell  us  into  prosperity.  It  is  a  do-able 
job  and  it  is  worth  while! 

We  are  conscious  that  many  theoretical  folks 
frown  upon  the  whole  idea  of  selling  effort. 
They  think  the  public  should  be  left  undis¬ 
turbed  to  buy  only  those  things  of  whose  need 
they  are  conscious.  To  them  there  appears  to  be 
something  unmoral  in  the  persistent  effort  to 
induce  people  to  buy.  If  they  could  have  their 
way  we  should  live  in  the  depths  of  a  continu¬ 
ous  depression  because,  whether  we  like  it  or 
not,  we  are  living  under  economic  conditions 
which  necessitate  that  if  we  want  jobs  and  a 
livelihood  ourselves  we  must  be  willing  to  make 
jobs  and  a  livelihood  available  to  others. 

YOU  CAN’T  JUST  TALK  A  GOOD  JOB! 

How  does  all  this  relate  to  retail  stores?  It 
is  vitally  important  retailers  should  develop  a 
better  and  more  effective  type  of  selling  in  their 
own  institutions.  That  can  be  done  only  by 
persistent  and  intelligent  educational  effort.  In 
other  times  the  leading  stores  have  carried  on 
such  efforts  but  never  has  more  than  a  beginning 
been  made  in  this  work.  Unfortunately  educa¬ 
tional  work  was  too  often  confined  to  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  store  system,  etc.,  rather  than  actual 
training  in  selling.  The  need  of  the  future  is 
going  to  be  the  teaching  of  salesmanship  in  the 
most  practical  way  pnjssible  by  the  most  prac¬ 
tical  people  who  can  be  obtained  for  such  pur¬ 
pose. 

It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  members  of  the 
store’s  top  management  were  to  show  some  in¬ 
telligent  and  sincere  interest  in  selling,  that 
would  do  more  than  a  little  to  encourage  sales¬ 
people  and  make  them  see  the  importance  of 
their  own  work.  In  the  average  retail  store 
everybody  gets  as  far  away  from  selling  as 


possible.  F.xecutives  seldom  go  upon  the  selling 
floors  without  wearing  their  hats  as  a  sort  of 
disguise  which  will  effectually  protect  them 
from  the  store’s  customers.  Salespeople  are 
quick  to  see  what  goes  on  in  the  store.  It  is 
impossible  to  convince  them  of  bow  important¬ 
ly  their  work  is  regarded  by  management  when 
managment  itself  keeps  away  from  the  areas 
where  the  store’s  business  is  done,  where  suc¬ 
cess  is  won  or  lost. 

Personnel  mangers  and  educational  directors 
are  earnest  folks  and  work  hard  to  get  results, 
but  they  never  can  be  as  influential  with  sales¬ 
people  as  the  understood  attitudes  of  the  higher 
executives.  It  will  need  a  strong  display  of  ac¬ 
tive  interest  on  the  part  of  the  biggest  “big 
boss”  in  the  store  to  put  over  any  really  impor¬ 
tant  program  of  better  selling  in  a  retail  store. 

However,  the  necessity  for  real  selling  in  the 
postwar  years  will  be  so  great  that  merchants 
should  recognize  that  the  one  most  vital  field 
of  operation  in  any  store  is  the  organizing,  train¬ 
ing,  directing  and  stimulating  of  the  store’s  em¬ 
ployees.  The  store’s  investment  in  payroll  is 
second  only  to  its  investment  in  merchandise. 
Even  under  the  most  disastrous  conditions  it  is 
possible  to  recover  a  substantial  proportion  of 
the  merchandise  investment  but  there  is  no  way 
to  recover  any  part  of  the  investment  made  in 
people.  That  is  gone  after  each  payday.  What¬ 
ever  is  not  gained  from  payroll  expenditures  at 
the  time  is  usually  irrevocably  lost. 

Surely  this  investment— and  the  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  which  reside  in  it— would  seem  to  merit  that 
it  should  have  the  continuous  attention  of  an 
important  member  of  the  firm  or  corporation. 
It  would  pay  to  put  aside  some  of  those  mysteri¬ 
ous  duties  which  occupy  the  higher-ups  and 
have  at  least  one  “big  boss”  devote  his  efforts 
exclusively  to  this  investment  in  people. 

You  cannot  make  the  little  folks  down  on  the 
selling  floors  believe  the  job  of  selling  is  so  in¬ 
tensely  vital  to  the  success  of  the  business  while 
your  actions  convince  them  your  own  real  in¬ 
terest  lies  in  some  other  direction. 

“Selling  is  the  key  to  jobs!”  Sincere  interest 
on  tbe  part  of  the  top  executives  is  the  key  to 
selling! 
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More  readers  every  week  than 
any  other  magazine  in  America 
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The  last  word  in  togs  for  teens  are  these 
“Bettyeoats”  and  camisoles,  t'specially  de¬ 
signed  for  jitterbugging  juniors  by  24-year- 
old  Betty  Betz. 

Millions  of  persons  from  coast  to  coast 
saw  this  fashion  prev'iew  liecause  the  pic¬ 
ture  appeared  in  LIFE. 


What  does  it  mean  to  you  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  business  to  know  that 
LIFE  has  so  many  readers?  Here’s 
what  Neil  Gallagher,  of  the  Sibley, 
Lindsay  &  Curr  Co.,  in  Rochester, 
N.  Y.,  says  about  it:  “I  would  say  that 
LIFE  is  read  by  more  people  in  all 
strata  than  any  other  general  publi¬ 
cation  except  the  daily  papers.  Also 
believe  it  is  read  more  thoroughly  than 
any  other.” 


Mr.  Gallagher  says  about  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  LIFE  in  Rochester  is  pretty  apt  to 
Ije  true  in  your  community,  too.  Because 
week  after  week,  LIFE  holds  the  attention, 
stimulates  the  thinking,  and  increases  the 
knowledge  of  more  people  than  any  other 
magaz'me  in  the  United  States. 


Millions  saw  “Bettycoat”  Boom 
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Merchandisers  Will  Meet  to  Study 
Price  and  Market  Prospects 


They  will  also  discuss  more  efficient  use 
of  buying  offices,  public  utilities  com¬ 
petition  in  appliance  merchandising, 
government  controls,  and  the  adjust¬ 
ment  of  stock  controls  as  the  war  ends. 


SCHEDULED  for  the  Merchan¬ 
dising  Division’s  meeting  on 
October  31  and  November  1 
in  New  York  are;  1.  Facts  to 
guide  merchandise  men  in  the 
current  buying  situation;  2.  Ap¬ 
praisal,  by  experts,  of  the  probable 
conditions  existing  in  the  transition 
period  just  ahead;  3.  Discussion  of 
{K)stwar  problems  of  cooperation 
that  can  be  settled  in  advance. 

Timed  to  coincide  with  the 
seasonal  influx  of  merchandisers 
into  the  New  York  market,  the 
meeting  will  open  with  an  .exam¬ 
ination  of  market  conditions  in 
ready-to-wear  and  related  acces¬ 
sories.  Led  by  J.  Herbert  Hunter, 
chairman  of  the  Ready-to-Wear 
Group,  and  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Edward  Malley  Co., 
New  Haven,  the  speakers  on  this 
subject  will  be:  Milton  J.  Greene- 
baum,  vice  president  of  Felix 
Lilienthal  &  Co.,  Inc.;  Herman 
Hartmann,  merchandise  manager 
of  Arkwright,  Inc.,  Siegmund  Bern¬ 
stein,  member  of  the  firm  of  Kirby, 
Block  &  Co.,  and  Arthur  E.  Litt- 
man,  president  of  Arthur  E.  Litt- 
man,  Inc.  This  is  the  same  panel 
whose  September  market  reports 
to  the  Smaller  Stores  Division  ap¬ 
pear  elsewhere  in  this  issue  of  The 
Bulletin.  At  the  merchandising 
meeting  they  will  bring  their  fore¬ 
casts  up  to  date  in  the  light  of  any 


changes  that  have  occurred  since. 

Q.  Forrest  \V''alker,  economist 
lor  R.  H.  Macy  8c  Co.,  Inc.,  will  act 
as  discussion  leader  on  the  subject 
of  prices.  An  analysis  of  the  prob¬ 
able  movement  of  price  levels  in 
the  transition  and  postwar  peri¬ 
ods,  will  be  presented  by  Dr. 
(diaries  F.  Roos,  president  of  the 
Econometric  Institute,  Inc.  His 
discussion  will  also  take  in,  since 
his  formula  for  determining  price 
movements  is  based  upon  this  fac¬ 
tor,  an  estimate  of  postwar  nation¬ 
al  income.  (At  the  Absecon  Con¬ 
ference  Dr.  Roos  predicted  a  post¬ 
war  level  of  $125  billion;  this 
month  the  Brookings  Institution, 
after  exhaustive  survey,  predicted 
SI 27  billion.  These  similar  figures 
are  a  contrast  to  other  estimates 
clustering  around  $145  billion.) 

Various  problems  of  vendor  re¬ 
lations  will  be  discussed  in  an  ad¬ 
dress  by  Irwin  D.  Wolf,  vice 
president  of  Kaufmann  Depart¬ 
ment  Stores,  Inc.,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  NRDGA  Vendor  Relations 
Committee.  Questions  which  Mr. 
Wolf  will  cover  include  cancella¬ 
tions,  terms  and  discounts,  and  the 
standard  order  form. 

A  joint  luncheon  session  with 
the  Smaller  Stores  Division  is 
scheduled  for  the  first  day.  Lew 
Hahn  will  act  as  chairman,  and 
W.  Y.  Elliott,  vice-chairman  for 


Civilian  Requirements,  WPB,  will 
discusss  “Some  Hurdles  in  the  Way 
of  Reconversion.” 

In  the  afternoon  session,  Jerome 
M.  Ney,  director  of  the  Consumer 
Goods  Price  Division,  OPA,  will 
report  on  the  proposed  revisions  of 
retail  price  control. 

Byres  H.  Gitchell,  who  recently 
resigned  as  director  of  the  Consum¬ 
er  Goods  Price  Division,  will 
discuss  the  problem  of  squeezes 
imposed  on  the  retail  trade  by 
OPA  price-lifting  action  at  the 
manufacturing  level  and  will  make 
suggestions  for  securing  prior 
consultation  between  OPA  and 
the  trade  before  such  squeezes  are 
imjjosed.  Stephen  .\iles,  division 
counsel  of  the  Consumer  Goods 
Price  Division,  will  present  OPA's 
policy  on  adjustable  pricing.  Gor¬ 
don  Creighton,  assistant  general 
manager  of  NRDGA,  will  act  as 
chairman  of  the  price  control  dis¬ 
cussions. 

Buying  Office  Questions 

With  a  great  increase  in  pooled 
buying  generally  predicted  for 
after  the  war,  a  two-way  discussion 
between  retailers  and  buying  office 
men  on  the  subject,  “What  the 
Merchandise  Man  Wants  of  the 
New  York  Buying  Office”,  promises 
to  be.  lively  and  useful.  Sargent 
F.  Eaton,  general  merchandise 
manager  of  the  Howland  Dry 
Goods  Company,  of  Bridgeport, 
Conn.,  will  present  the  retailer’s 
side.  John  Block,  a  leader  in  the 
buying  office  field  and  president 
of  Kirby,  Block  &  Co.,  will  give  the 
buying  office  point  of  view.  To 
answer  the  questions  of  retailers, 
Mr.  Block  will  be  supported  by  a 
buying  office  panel,  consisting  of 
Carl  F.  Gamer,  Arkwright,  Inc., 
(Continued  on  page  56) 
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Controllers  Pool  Their  Thinking  on  Current  alst 


.  .  .  They 'make  plans  to  handle  huge  volume  of  credit 
sales;  recognize  need  for  revision  of  store  system  to  in¬ 
crease  efficiency ;  study  their  responsibilities  in  expansion 
programs ;  hear  facts  on  surplus  disposal,  pension  plans. 


many  wartime  stocks.  It  tvas. 
stressed  that  book  reserves  for  this 
purpose  should  be  set  up,  matched 
by  the  cash  reserves  that  will  be 
required  to  rebuild  inventories. 

Posfwar  Thinking 

Twenty-two  retail  executives  re¬ 
sponded  to  a  questionnaire  asking 
for  their  opinions  on  probable 
postwar  developments.  T.  C. 
Sperry,  secretary-treasurer  of  Lam- 
son  Bros.,  Toledo,  summarized 
their  ideas  in  a  report  to  the  con¬ 
vention. 

What  changes  do  they  expect  in 
postwar  retailing?  .\mong  them 
are;  better  handling  of  vendor  re¬ 
lations;  physical  expansion,  and  a 
possibility  of  over-expansion  if  the 
controller’s  influence  is  not  used  as 
a  brake;  concentration  on  improved 
sales  and  a  development  of  the 
buyer’s  teaching  function;  an  in¬ 
itial  increase  in  the  ratio  of  inven¬ 
tory  to  sales,  followed  by  a  trend 
to  inventory  reduction,  rapid  turn¬ 
over,  model  stocks;  a  continuance 
of  wartime  expansion  into  new 
lines  by  retail  outlets  that  formerly 
specialized  narrowly;  more  empha¬ 
sis  on  quality,  partly  resulting  from 
the  greater  selectiveness  of  custom¬ 
ers  who  have  received  school  train¬ 
ing  in  wise  buying;  an  intensifica¬ 
tion  of  chain  store  competition; 
extension  of  branch  store  develop¬ 
ment;  combinations  and  mergers  of 
present  retail  units  into  larger 
units  for  operating  economy. 

Where  can  the  controller  do  his 
most  important  work  in  postwar 
and  planning  for  postwar?  He 
must  plan  for  plant  expansion,  and 
determine  in  advance  the  point  at 
which  it  will  cease  to  be  profitable; 
he  must  forecast  working  capital 
needs  in  relation  to  projected  in¬ 
come  levels  and  volume;  he  must 
simplify  systems  and  procedures, 
starting  witli  his  own  office.  One 


NRDG.X’s  controller  members 
went  on  record  last  month 
in  favor  of  continuing  the 
existing  system  of  price  control,  in¬ 
cluding  GMPR,  until  a  substitute 
measure  can  be  worked  out  be¬ 
tween  retailers  and  OPA  which 
will  not  entail  injustice  and  a  dis¬ 
proportionate  amount  of  work  and 
confusion.  Meeting  in  Chicago  for 
a  four-day  wartime  conference,  the 
controllers  also  expressed  vigorous 
opposition  to  the  application  to  the 
retail  trade  of  the  new  Section  1 1  — 
F-1  of  General  Order  31,  in  which 
the  War  Labor  Board  prohibits 
the  employment  of  more  than  2.5 
per  cent  of  new  employees  within 
any  job  classification  at  rates  above 
the  minimum  established  for  that 
classification. 


MANAGES  C.  C 


Credit  Selling  and  Reserves 

Edward  N.  .\llen,  president  of 
NRDG.\,  struck  the  keynote  of  a 
subject  that  has  lately  been  pushing 
into  the  forefront  of  controllers’ 
discussions,  when  he  said  that  in¬ 
stallment  buying  will  play  a  major 
role  in  postwar  retail  business,  and 
that  stores  must  start  now  to  get 
their  credit  departments  in  shape 
to  handle  it. 

How  to  finance  this  sharply  in¬ 
creased  volume  of  credit  sales,  a 
matter  of  special  concern  to  small¬ 
er  stores,  was  discussed  at  an  “early 
bird’’  session,  on  small  store  ac¬ 
counting  problems,  led  by  E.  M. 
Brock,  controller  of  Lord’s,  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  segregate  portions 
of  present  cash  surpluses  for  this 
purpose,  .\bout  50  per  cent  of  the 
100  smaller  store  men  present  at 
this  session  indicated  that  they  had 
already  done  this. 

A  further  need  for  reserves  was 
seen  by  the  smaller  store  men  in 
the  prospect  that  substantial  mark- 
downs  will  have  to  be  taken  on 


Kenneth  P.  Mages,  who  joined 
the  National  Retail  Dry  Goods 
Association  last  .\ugust  1  as  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  manager  6f  the 
Controllers’  Congress  and  later 
was  acting  manager,  was  named 
general  manager  of  the  group  at 
the  Controllers’  Chicago  Con¬ 
vention. 

Mr.  Mages,  prior  to  joining 
the  NRDGA,  was  associated 
with  Ernst  &  Ernst,  certified 
public  accountants,  from  1940  to 
1944,  where  he  was  a  member  of 
the  controllers’  staff,  concentrat¬ 
ing  mainly  on  retail  audits  and 
systems. 

From  1935  to  1940,  the  new 
manager  of  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  w'as  with  Ed.  Schuster  & 
Company,  as  internal  auditor 
and  member  of  the  controller’s 
staff.  Mr.  Mages  has  practiced 
as  a  certified  public  accountant 
in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan.  He 
is  a  graduate  of  Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity,  1935. 
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PREPARING  FOR  POSTWAR  CREDIT  VOLUME 

The  siitccssfiil  controller  of  the  coining  era  must  have  an 
aggressive,  positive,  sales-getting  point  of  view,  and  he 
must  recognize  the  probable  important  role  of  credit  in  moving 
vast  cpiantities  of  merchandise. 

The  American  family  is  going  to  need  many  things,  and  it 
won’t  be  a  cash-paying  family  any  more  than  were  pre-war 
families.  C.ash  will  be  used  only  for  a  fraction  of  postwar  pur¬ 
chases.  since  most  peojile  will  want  to  hold  on  to  their  'War 
Bonds  and  savings  accounts  as  a  protection  against  an  uncertain 
future.  “Save  your  Bunds  and  use  your  credit!”  might  be  a 
popular  store  appeal  to  potential  purchasers. 

Dr.  Albert  Haring,  professor  of  marketing  at  Indiana  Uni¬ 
versity,  recently  wrote  an  illuminating  article  cm  “The  Future 
of  Installment  .Selling.”  He  points  out  that  from  a  credit  view¬ 
point  the  most  significant  change  wrought  by  the  war  may  well 
lie  the  shift  in  income  structure. 

Family  income,  he  reports,  has  jumped  from  S2,227  per 
family  in  1939  to  an  estimated  $4,071  in  1944.  The  greatest 
gains  have  been  made  in  the  lower  income  groups.  Statisticians 
believe  that  the  majority  of  these  families  will  remain  in  the 
higher  income  groups  which  they  reached  in  wartime. 

But  don’t  let  me  give  you  the  impression  that  the  road  is  an 
easy  one.  Most  of  us  are  pretty  familiar  with  the  record  of  our 
stores  during  the  years  of  depression.  But  many  of  us  have 
forgotten  that  in  the  so-called  prosperous  twenties,  profits  were 
dangerously  low  and  on  the  decline.  Are  we  going  back  to  inter¬ 
store  competition  for  charge  accounts,  and  the  approval  sales, 
conditional  sales,  COD’s,  Will  Calls,  and  similar  devices  which 
residt  in  excessive  returns  and  waste  of  selling  time?  Or  are 
we  going  to  get  together  w’ith  other  local  merchants  and  have 
some  sort  of  reasonable  and  uniform  rules? 

In  the  prewar  period,  those  communities  that  eliminated  com¬ 
petition  on  credit  terms  by  the  establishment  and  enforcement 
of  uniform  terms  showed  by  far  the  best  collection  results. 

The  NRDGA  can’t  solve  most  of  these  problems  for  you;  nor 
can  the  Controller’s  Congress.  But  you  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  many  of  them  by  sitting  with  your  fellow  mer¬ 
chants  and  coming  to  a  few  uniform  agreements  in  your  own 
community.  This  is  easier  said  than  clone,  you  say,  and  you 
are  right.  But  in  my  opinion  it  must  be  done.  The  other  forms 
of  competition  will  lick  you  if  you  don’t  stop  fighting  among 
yourselves. 

^  From  an  address  to  the  Controller’s  Congress  by  Edward  N.  .411en, 
president  of  N.R.D.G.A.  and  president,  Sage-Alien,  Hartford,  Conn. 


istwar  Problems 

Ilian  wrote:  “One  place  where  the 
coiitioller  can  be  of  help  is  in 
estalilishing  a  true  concept  of  cost 
accounting  as  applied  to  sales.  Why 
should  china  continue  year  after 
vear  as  a  loss  department?  Why 
should  homefurnishings?  Is  it 
right  to  use  departmental  averages 
or  sliould  we  develop  ccist  for  each 
item?  Sliould  we  adopt  charges 
lor  delisery  and  charge  accounts? 
Certainly  price  construction  should 
be  one  field  in  which  the  controller 
should  be  a  central  figure.” 

Higher  Wage  Levels 

//ow  can  retailing  offset  higher 
pay  rates  when  sales  volume  adjusts 
to  normal?  Most  of  the  answers  in¬ 
dicated  a  belief  that  the  higher 
wage  rates  would  be  offset  by  infla¬ 
tionary  sales  activity.  One  suggest¬ 
ed  that  if  individual  sales  produc¬ 
tivity  cannot  be  increased,  it  may 
lie  necessary  to  find  the  higher 
wages  for  the  average  employee  by 
paying  lower  wages  to  buyers  and 
higher  executives.  A  number  be¬ 
lieved  that  if  retailing  continued 
on  a  higher  pay  scale  it  would  be 
able  to  offset  the  increased  expense 
by  the  greater  efficiency  of  the 
higher  type  personnel  it  could  at¬ 
tract.  .Another  executive  said  that 
the  answer  lay  in  closer  merchandis¬ 
ing  control  which  would  mean 
fewer  markdowns  and  in  mechani¬ 
zation  of  procedure  and  use  of 
higher  type  personnel  to  lower  op¬ 
erating  costs.  One  man  wrote: 

‘A\'hat  do  you  mean  by  sales  vol¬ 
ume  adjusting  to  normal?  Sales 
volume  seems  to  vary  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  average  salescheck,  and 
this  increase  or  decrease  is  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  price  level,  generally. 
If  price  levels  decline,  so  will  pay 
rates.  Of  course  these  lower  pay 
rates  will  only  be  applicable  to  new 
employees,  so  there  is  a  lag  in  the 
pay  rate  decrease.  We  can  only 
piav  for  a  generally  higher  price 
le\el.  It  is  much  more  important 
to  ask  what  the  government  w’ill  do 
with  its  .S250  billion  debt  if  price 
levels  drop.  Retailing  is  only  one 
part  of  the  picture.  If  the  whole 
l>iciure  goes  sour  as  it  did  in  1932, 
what  (an  any  store  do  about  it? 
.Always  remember  there  is  77-B, 
and  if  that  isn’t  satisfactory,  you 


can  get  Congress  to  pass  some  new 
bankruptcy  laws  for  you  so  that 
you  can  scale  your  fixed  indebted¬ 
ness  and  let  your  mortagagees  take 
the  loss  instead  of  your  employees. 
You  might  as  well  attune  yourself 
to  the  times  and  like  it,  because 
never  again  will  the  employees  take 
the  first  loss.  First  the  owner  will 
lose,  then  the  mortagagee  or  bond 
holder,  then  all  the  other  credi¬ 
tors,  and  then  the  employee.  Your 
(juestion  seems  to  be  how  you  can 
shift  the  loss  to  the  employee  and 
protect  the  owner,  and  you  can’t.” 


Surplus  Disposal 

.Speaking  for  the  I'reasury  De¬ 
partment’s  Procurement  Division, 
Ernest  L.  Olrich  described  to  the 
controllers  the  principles  which 
his  agency  has  laid  down  for  surplus 
disposal.  .An  important  one  is  the 
testing  of  the  market  to  determine 
the  rate  at  which  it  can  absorb 
given  ({uantities  of  goods  without 
an  adserse  effect  on  producers  and 
distributors.  While  an  effort  is 
made,  he  said,  to  sell  through 
regular  trade  channels  and  not  to 
speculators,  the  agency  does  not 
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class  as  a  sp>eculator,  “a  concern 
which  will  pay  as  high  a  price  for 
merchandise  as  a  regular  dealer  in 
that  merchandise,  assuming  service 
rendered  in  the  resale  to  be  equal.” 

A  feature  of  the  agency’s  attempt 
to  insure  small  stores  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  buy,  he  said,  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  wide  wholesaler  participa¬ 
tion,  which  results  in  distribution 
among  small  retail  outlets. 

Methods  of  sale  now  being  used 
are  three:  the  sealed  bid,  negotia¬ 
tion,  and  auction.  The  sealed-bid 
method  has  so  far  been  the  one 
most  used,  Mr.  Olrich  said,  but 


recently  there  has  been  greater 
emphasis  on  the  negotiated-sale 
method,  because  “if  carefully 
employed,  it  can  result  in  distribu¬ 
tion  as  equitable  as  the  sealed-bid 
method,  may  bring  a  higher  price 
and  involve  less  expense,  and  has 
the  marked  advantage  of  speed.” 

Billing  Records 

Five  local  controllers’  groups  re¬ 
ported  on  original  research  pro¬ 
jects.  For  the  Metropolitan  Con¬ 
trollers’  Association  of  New  York, 
J.  J.  Thursh,  controller  of  R.  H. 
Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  presented  a  survey 


THE  CORPORATION  INCOME  TAX 


The  corporation  income  tax  is  an  evil  tax  and  it  should 
be  abolished.  Briefly,  its  three  bad  effects  are: 

1.  The  money  which  is  taken  from  the  corporation  in  taxes 
must  come  in  one  of  three  ways.  It  must  come  from  the  people, 
in  the  higher  prices,  they  pay  for  the  things  they  buy;  from 
the  corporation’s  own  employees,  in  wages  that  are  lower  than 
they  otherwise  would  be;  or  from  the  corporation’s  stockholders, 
in  lower  rate  of  return  on  their  investment.  No  matter  from 
which  source  it  comes,  or  in  what  proportion,  this  tax  is  harm¬ 
ful  to  production,  to  purchasing  power,  and  to  investment. 

2.  The  tax  on  corporation  profits  is  a  distorting  factor  in 
managerial  judgment,  a  factor  which  is  prejudicial  to  clear 
engineering  and  economic  analysis  of  what  will  be  best  for  the 
production  and  distribution  of  things  for  use.  And  the  larger 
the  tax,  the  greater  the  distortion, 

3.  The  corporation  income  tax  is  the  cause  of  double  taxa¬ 
tion.  The  individual  taxpayer  is  taxed  once  when  his  profit 
is  earned  by  the  corporation,  and  once  again  when  he  receives 
the  profit  as  a  dividend.  This  double  taxation  makes  it  more 
difficult  to  get  people  ‘to  invest  their  savings  in  business  than 
if  the  profits  of  business  were  only  taxed  once.  Furthermore, 
stockholders  with  small  incomes  bear  as  heavy  a  burden  under 
the  corporation  income  tax  as  do  stockholders  with  large  incomes. 

In  the  report  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  which  Mr.  H.  C. 
Sonne  and  I  made  to  the  Business  Committee  of  the  National 
Planning  Association,  we  suggested  a  5  per  cent  tax  on  corporate 
profits  which  would  represent  the  value  of  doing  business  in  the 
corpiorate  form;  a  16  per  cent  tax  on  undistributed  profits;  and 
a  continuation,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  present  tax  of  25  per 
cent  on  long-term  capital  gains.  Although  such  a  proposal  lacks 
complete  logical  justification,  nevertheless,  it  has  the  advantage 
of  simplicity. 

Assuming  a  continuance  of  the  carry-back,  carry-forward  pro¬ 
visions,  it  is  our  opinion  that  a  16  per  cent  tax  on  undistributed 
profits  would  tend  to  cause  corp>orations  which  have  easy  access 
to  the  capital  markets  to  finance  their  capital  requirements  rather 
than  withhold  earnings,  and  that  a  tax  of  16  per  cent  will  not 
be  an  undue  burden  on  corporations  which  otherwise  would 
have  to  pay  a  selling  commission  and  incur  other  expenses  to 
raise  additional  capital  funds. 

^  From  an  address  to  the  Controller’s  Congress  by  Beardsley  Ruml, 
treasurer  of  R.  H.  Macy  &  Co.,  Inc.,  and  chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York. 


of  trends  in  credit  and  billing  re¬ 
cords.  On  the  basis  of  a  study  made 
among  50  stores  Mr.  Thursh  recom¬ 
mended  that  a  general  re-examina¬ 
tion  by  stores  of  their  billing  pro¬ 
cedures  be  undertaken  after  the 
war.  His  report  consisted  of  an 
analysis  of  various  wartime  short 
cuts  now  in  use  and  the  desirability 
of  continuing  them  as  permanent 
procedures.  From  every  point  of 
view,  he  said,  cumulative  cycle  bil¬ 
ling  has  been  the  most  important 
recent  development  in  the  credit 
operations  held. 

InvMitory  Procedure 

Presenting  the  Wisconsin  Group’s 
Study  of  Inventory  Problems,  Al¬ 
bert  Uherka,  of  the  Milwaukee 
Boston  Store,  said  that  its  purpose 
was  to  “formulate  a  single  practical 
inventory  procedure,  that  could 
be  readily  adapted  to  practically 
all  department  and  department- 
ized  specialty  stores,  embodying 
therein  instructions  and  plans  that 
would  take  care  of  the  usual  in¬ 
ventory  problems.” 

A  completely  detailed  procedure 
was  set  up,  designed  mainly  for 
stores  on  the  retail  method,  but 
adaptable  to  stores  using  the  cost 
system,  .\rranged  speciflcally  for 
evening  inventory  taking  on  Jan¬ 
uary  31,  1945,  the  procedure  is 
equally  suitable  for  a  staggered  in¬ 
ventory  system  or  any  other  plan. 
The  report  includes  the  following 
forms; 

1.  A  bulletin  announcing  in¬ 
ventory  date  and  enumerating  pre¬ 
cautionary  measures  to  eliminate 
any  difficulties  experienced  in  pre¬ 
vious  inventories. 

2.  A  bulletin  giving  a  calendar 
of  dates  on  meetings,  purchase 
cut-offs,  etc 

3.  An  inventory  personnel  ques¬ 
tionnaire  on  which  the  department 
head  requsitions  the  needed  per¬ 
sonnel. 

4.  A  bulletin  giving  reminders 
of  things  to  be  done  before  actual 
taking  of  inventory. 

5.  A  floor  plan,  with  instruc¬ 
tions  for  numbering  floor  stocks, 
stockrooms,  etc. 

6.  “Instructions  for  Inventory 
Listers”  supplied  to  department 
managers  for  distribution  to  in¬ 
ventory  personnel. 

7.  Inventory  forms. 
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Obtaining  Treasury  Department 
Approval  for  Retirement  Plans 

By  C.  Preston  Dawson  , 

[Afr.  Dawson,  who  is  president  of  the  C.  P.  Dawson  Company ,  special¬ 
ists  in  pension  planning,  spoke  at  the  Controllers'  Wartime  Conference. 
The  major  part  of  his  address  was  a  description  of  the  three  basic  types 
of  plans-.  1.  The  self-administered  pension  trust;  2.  The  group  annuity 
plan,  and  3.  The  insured  pension  trust.  The  full  text,  which  will  very 
probably  serve  as  a  standard  reference  among  controllers  for  some  time 
to  come,  will  be  published  in  The  Year  Book  of  Retailing.  .The  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  second  section  of  the  address,  concerning  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment  approval  of  plans,  and  the  necessity  of  filing  plans  for  approval 
before  the  end  of  the  year,  is  given  here.] 


S.  Atldiiional  inventory  remind¬ 
ers.  Departmental  inventorying  of 
window  display  merchandise;  in¬ 
ventory  routine  for  cost  selling  and 
cost  and  retail  workroom  depart¬ 
ments. 

9.  Department  manager’s  pro¬ 
gress  report,  to  measure  the  invent¬ 
ory  progress  at  8:00  P.  M.  of  in¬ 
ventory  evening  and  the  need  of 
furnishing  additional  help.  Normal¬ 
ly  inventory  listings  should  be  com¬ 
pleted  by  9:00  P.  M.  and  inspec¬ 
tion  finished  and  all  sheets  pulled 
and  accounted  for  by  10:00  P.  M. 

10.  Inventory  certificate  and  cut 
off  sheet,  providing  a  check  list  of 
various  locations  so  no  merchandise 
is  overlooked. 

11.  Duties  of  floor  supervisors, 
head  inspectors  and  inventory  in¬ 
spectors. 

1 2.  Inspector’s  report. 

13.  Samples  of  inventory  forms. 

14.  Temporary  invoices  and 
purchase  cut  off,  certifying  that  the 
receiving  room  has  been  cleared  of 
all  merchandise  received  prior  to 
inventory  purchase  cut  off  date. 

15.  Inventory  cut  off  opera¬ 
tions. 

16.  I  n  v  e  n  t  o  r  y  reconciliation 
sheet. 

17.  Inventory  summary  and  age 
analysis  by  class,  and  inventory  of 
follow  up  merchandise  forms. 

Accounts  Poyoblo 

I'or  the  Chicago  Controllers’ 
Group,  Eric  M.  Stanford,  assistant 
controller  of  the  Milwaukee-Boston 
Store,  presented  a  report  on  ac¬ 
counts  payable  problems.  The  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  the  accounts  pay¬ 
able  department,  and  the  most  ef¬ 
ficient  procedures  for  carrying 
them  out,  were  discussed  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing  phases:  1.  Control  of  orders. 

•  2.  Control  of  invoices.  3.  Statistical 
data  on  orders  and  on  orders  in 
transit.  4.  The  figuring  process. 
5.  The  vouchering  process.  6.  The 
department  distribution  process.  7. 
Correspondence.  8.  Filing.  9.  Forms. 

Stock  Shortogos 

Representing  the  New  England 
Controllers’  Association,  Walden  P. 
Hobbs,  assistant  treasurer  of  the 
Consolidated  Dry  Goods  Co., 
Springfield,  Mass.,  presented  an 
analysis  of  the  causes  of  stock  short- 
{Continued  on  page  52) 


Four  or  five  months  ago  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  obtain 
Treasury  Department  approv¬ 
al  of  retirement  plans.  Today  the 
problems  have  been  largely  ironed 
out  by  conferences  of  committees 
from  our  field  and  committees  from 
the  Treasury  and  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Revenue. 

About  4,000  cases  were  caught  in 
the  log  jam  early  in  the  year.  Six 
hundred  were  cases  established  be¬ 
fore  January  1,  1942.  They  are  be¬ 
ing  reviewed  now  by  a  competent 
committee  of  top  ranking  conferees 
recruited  from  this  field.  The  bal¬ 
ance  of  3,400  “new”  cases  has  been 
turned  over  to  the  Bureau’s  field 
agents  for  review  and  ruling. 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Bureau  to 
clear  all  cases  before  December  1. 
It  is  probable  that  they  will  accom¬ 
plish  this  with  the  cases  already 
filed,  but  there  is  great  concern 
that  some  corporations  have  not 
filed.  If  this  is  so  with  you,  please 
take  immediate  steps.  There  are 
serious  possibilities  involved.  A 
case  which  does  not  meet  the  re¬ 
quirements  for  qualification  can 
nevertheless  be  amended  to  meet 
the  requirements  provided  the 
amendment  is  made  prior  to  De¬ 
cember  31.  If  a  case  is  not  sub¬ 
mitted  for  consideration  before 
then,  and  it  is  later  found  that  the 
case  does  not  qualify,  there  is  no 
provision  which  permits  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  qualify  retroactively. 
You  can  see  the  possibilities  of  dis¬ 
allowed  tax  deductions  and  of  the 
corporation’s  finding  itself  in  vio¬ 
lation  of  wage  stabilization  rulings. 

The  major  problems  in  obtain¬ 
ing  approvals  include  these: 

1.  Stockholders'  participation. 
Hundreds  of  cases  had  been  sub¬ 


mitted  for  approval  in  which  an 
undue  percentage  of  the  annual 
contribution  was  made  for  the 
benefit  of  stockholders  who  were 
also  employees.  This  condition 
has  now  been  overcome  by  three 
I.  T.  rulings  (3674,  3675,  3676) 
which  provide  a  guide  as  to  parti¬ 
cipation  by  stockholders. 

2.  Discrimination  in  favor  of 
higher-salaried  employees  in  event 
of  early  termination  of  the  plan. 
This  problem  was  met  by  Mimeo¬ 
graph  5717  which,  without  limiting 
the  amount  of  pension  or  restrict¬ 
ing  the  speed  of  funding,  beyond 
the  law,  limited  the  amount  of 
benefits  which  could  be  guaranteed 
to  the  employee  who  retired  or 
quit  during  the  first  10  years  op¬ 
eration  of  the  plan. 

3.  Minor  points  of  discrimina¬ 
tion.  In  the  early  days  of  the  reg¬ 
ulations,  the  Bureau  was  very  ex¬ 
acting  in  its  requirements  and  al¬ 
most  any  difference  in  treatment 
of  employees  or  any  holding  of 
discretion  by  the  trustee  or  pension 
committee,  would  bring  an  ad¬ 
verse  ruling.  All  of  these  points 
have  been  carefully  reviewed  and 
new  rules  have  been  made  regard¬ 
ing  them.  The  rules  are  not  public 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  results 
that  they  are  fair. 

4.  Integration  with  Social  Securi¬ 
ty.  The  question  of  integration 
with  Social  Security  benefits  re¬ 
quired  in  cases  where  a  salary  qual¬ 
ification  was  included  in  the  eligi¬ 
bility  rule  delayed  some  cases.  Most 
of  these,  however,  are  among  the 
old  cases  which  are  now  being 
cleared.  Strict  adherence  to  the 
integration  rules  in  Mimeograph 
5539  is  not  being  required  in  these 
old  cases,  but  is  in  the  new  ones. 
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The  Place  of  Syndicated  Features 
in  the  Store’s  Radio  Program 


^  Aaron  Bloom  is  treasurer  and 
director  of  Kasper-Gordon,  Inc., 
of  Boston,  a  pioneer  producer,  and 
one  of  the  country’s  largest,  in 
the  syndicated  radio  program  field. 

There  are  many  reasons  why 
syndicated  transcribed  radio 
programs  are  better  for  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  retailers  than 
locally  produced  programs.  For 
example,  the  writing  of  special 
scripts  for  a  locally  produced  series 
of  dramatic  programs  constitutes  a 
problem  because  in  small  commu¬ 
nities  there  are  only  amateur  script 
writers,  and  even  if  they  did  de¬ 
velop  a  good  program  script,  the 
problem  of  talent  presents  itself. 
In  these  days,  much  of  the  available 
talent  in  each  community  has  gone 
to  war.  Then  again,  program 
standards  of  tjuality  to  which 
.American  listeners  have  become 
accustomed  could  not  be  met  by 
locally  produced  programs— and 
many  local  productions  tints  obtain 
few  listeners.  I  speak  generallv,  of 
course,  for  this  situation  does  not 
exist  in  every  citv  and  town. 

“Talent  quest”  and  “quiz"  pro¬ 
grams  also  pose  problems.  First, 
there  is  the  question  of  a  good 
master  of  ceremonies.  Then  would 
come  the  detail  of  handling  mail, 
“votes”,  and  so  forth.  Audience- 
participating  programs  are,  for  the 
most  part,  taboo  today  because  of 
the  possibility  of  sending  code  mes¬ 
sages  to  our  enemies.  This  does 
not  mean  that  “quiz”  and  “audi¬ 
ence  participating”  programs  are 
not  good.  Right  now  they  are  im¬ 
practical. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  trans¬ 
cribed  syndicated  radio  program 
offers  no  production  headaches  to 
the  sponsor.  No  actors  come  late 
to  rehearsals,  for  no  rehearsals  are 
necessary  other  than  the  timing  of 
the  commercial  copy  by  the  station 
announcer.  No  one  in  the  cast  be¬ 
comes  ill,  to  miss  a  broadcast.  The 
program  goes  on  the  air  on  time. 
Scripts  are  not  mixed  up.  Sound 


By  Aaron  S.  Bloom 

effects  are  on  cue.  Talent  is  infinite¬ 
ly  superior,  usually,  to  what  is  ob¬ 
tainable  locally.  As  a  rule  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  direction  is  of  network 
calibre.  The  program  series  has 
generally  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  proved  successful.  .\nd  the 
sponsor  doesn’t  have  to  spend 
sleepless  nights  worrying  about  the 
program,  but  can,  instead,  concen¬ 
trate  on  the  business  of  running  his 
business. 

Program  Types  Available 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  not 
to  tell  department  stores  \VH.\T 
to  use  in  their  programs,  but  how 
and  why  they  may  use  good  svn- 
dicated  shows  to  get  across  the  slorv 
of  their  merchandise  and  services. 

I  shall  therefore  merely  comment  in 
passing,  that  of  all  prospecti\e  useis 
of  radio,  department  stores  carrying 
many  varieties  of  merchandise  and 
selling  to  many  types  of  customers, 
have  a  wider  range  of  suitable  svn- 
dicated  programs  available,  than 
perhaps  atiy  other  class  of  ad\er- 
tiser. 

For  example:  a  juvenile  series 
may  be  used  for  the  promotion  of 
diildren’s  departments;  a  sports  or 
dramatic  series  for  promotion  of 
men’s  clothing  and  accessories  de¬ 
partments;  a  musical  or  dramatic 
series  for  storewide  promotion; 
fashion  programs  for  women’s 
clothing,  etc.  Then  there  are  spe¬ 
cial  holiday  promotions,  with  jno- 
grains  especially  designed  for  cer¬ 
tain  seasons. 

^Vhile  some  programs  may  have 
been  used  in  other  markets  by,  say, 
dairy  companies,  the  same  series 
of  programs  may  readily  be  used 
by  department  stores!  For  a  ju^en- 
ile  series  of  fairy  tales  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  greater  use  of  milk  could 
just  as  well  be  used  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  for  their  children’s  de¬ 
partments.  The  commercials  would 
l)e  different,  of  course,  but  the  pro¬ 
gram  would  have  the  same  attrac¬ 
tion  for  youngsters  and  their  par¬ 
ents.  After  all,  “Information  Please” 


worked  as  well  for  “Lucky  Strike” 
as  it  did  for  “Canada  Dry”  and  now 
for  “Heinz  57”  Products,  jack 
Benny  should  be  as  popular  with 
the  radio  audience  for  his  new 
sponsor  as  he  was  for  “Jello”  and 
“Crapenuts”.  The  show  is  the 
thing  to  attract  the  audience. 
I'hen  you  can  deliver  any  kind  of 
commercial  message.  And  even  a 
sports  program  which  may  have 
worked  in  one  market  for  a  brewer, 
could  be  used  in  another  for  the 
|)romotion  of  men’s  clothing  by  a 
retailer.  .And  a  serial  or  dramatic 
program  which  was  used  by  a  food 
company  in  half  a  dozen  cities, 
could  likewise  be  used  by  a  depart¬ 
ment  or  specialty  shop  to  appeal 
to  women.  .A  musical  program  of 
gospel  songs  and  philosophy  which 
may  have  been  used  to  sell  jewelry, 
or  optical  goods,  or  insurance,  or 
furniture,  also  may  be  adapted  for 
use  by  a  department  store. 

The  Cost  of  a  Program 

In  leasing  syndicated  transcribed 
l  adio  programs,  certain  factors  must 
be  considered,  and  it  is  a  good  idea 
for  prospective  users  to  know  these 
tilings.  It  costs  money  to  produce 
gootl  tratiscribed  programs,  to  ob- 
taiti  competent  talent,  writers,  and 
directors,  and  to  make  the  tran¬ 
scription  themselves  and  jn'otnote 
them.  Wdiile  there  is  no  national 
yardstick  for  establishing  the  [irices 
of  syndicated  transcribeil  programs, 
some  of  which  cost  more  to  jiro- 
duce  than  others,  and  therefore  cost 
the  individual  sponsor  more,  a  good 
producer  of  transcribed  radio  shows 
will  generally  base  his  charges  (con¬ 
sidering  his  own  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion)  on  one,  two,  or  all  of  the 
following  factors; 

1.  Population  of  the  city  in  which 
the  progratns  are  to  be  broad¬ 
cast. 

2.  Power  of  the  radio  station 
used. 

3.  A  percentage  of  station  time 
rates  (night  or  day,  depiending 
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STORE  MEN  STUDY  TELEVISION 


Representatives  from  twenty-two  AMC  stores  attended  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  program  at  G-E’s  television  station  in  Schenectady  last  month. 
They  saw  five  televised  commercials  and  a  televised  showing  of  three 
one-minute  motion  picture  films  recently  used  for  institutional  pur¬ 
poses  by  lihxtniingtlale’s.  Here  the  store  representatives  listen  while 
f.  D.  .McLean,  G-E  commercial  engineer,  explains  the  television  tube. 
The  demonstration  was  arranged  to  show  how  the  store  may  utilize 
television  for  general  advertising  over  a  telecast  station  and  also,  on 
an  internal  system,  for  inter-department  displays  of  merchandise. 


tipon  the  type  of  program)  so 
that  if  the  sponsor  uses  the  most 
powerftil  anti  expensive  radio 
station  to  obtain  greater  cover- 
;ige  and  listening  audience,  he 
may  be  expected  to  pay  more 
lor  the  program  series.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  sponsor’s  ad- 
M'l  tising  budget  is  more  limited, 
and  he  must  confine  his  use  of 
radio  to  stations  of  smaller  pow¬ 
er  and  lower  local  rates,  the 
]»rice  of  the  transcribed  radio 
program  .series  is  correspond¬ 
ingly  lower. 

Using  the  Syndicate  Service 

Here  are  some  points  to  bear  in 
mind  tvhen  you  begin  to  plan  a 
radio  campaign,  and  lease  a  series 
of  syndicated  transcribed  programs. 

Know  the  transcription  company 
with  which  you  do  business,  find 
out  about  its  experience,  some  of 
the  sponsors  it  has  served,  how 
long  it  has  been  in  business. 

Remember  that  syndicated  pro¬ 
grams,  to  be  good,  cost  money  to 
produce.  Don’t  expect  to  buy  them 
for  nothing,  or  your  source  of  sup¬ 
ply  will  be  unable  to  invest  money 
to  produce  other  programs.  If  you 
are  doing  business  with  a  reputable 
company,  you’ll  find  that  they 
know  more  about  what  their  tran¬ 
scribed  programs  should  bring  in 


your  market  than  \oii  do,  tor  thev 
know  their  cost  of  production  and 
distribution. 

Decide  on  what  audience  you 
wish  to  reach— juvenile,  feminine, 
masculine,  the  entire  family.  I'liis 
will  tell  you  what  time  of  day  to 
broadcast  your  jirogram,  and  what 
type  of  program  to  use  for  that  au¬ 
dience.  For  the  housewife,  general¬ 
ly  during  the  daytime.  For  children, 
in  the  afternoon.  For  men  and  the 
entire  family,  in  the  evening. 

If  there  is  more  than  one  radio 
station  in  your  city,  or  in  your  area, 
check  the  programs  against  which 
your  series  will  compete  for  atten¬ 
tion.  You  can  actually  buck  lead¬ 
ing  programs  if  your  program  is 
good— but  try  to  get  radio  time 
|)eriods  offering  as  little  competi¬ 
tion  for  audience  as  possible. 

Don’t  buy  time  because  it  is 
“cheap”  alone,  liecause  your  cost- 
per-listener  is  generally  less  on  a 
l)etter  station  even  though  their 
rates  are  higher.  You  are  buying 
circulation  and  audience.  The  big¬ 
ger  the  established  audience,  the 
less  your  cost  per  listener.  Remem¬ 
ber  that. 

\\’hen  you  take  on  a  program 
series  to  promote  your  merchandise 
and  your  name,  be  prepared  to 
back  up  the  radio  broadcast  or 
don’t  start  it.  Too  often  campaigns 


via  radio  fail  because  sponsors  ex- 
jK*ci  loo  much  of  radio  itself.  Even 
small  space  newspaper  radio-page 
ads,  to  at  least  notify  listeners  that 
ihe  program  is  on  the  air,  are  sufifi- 
cient  in  many  instances  to  launch  a 
new  program  successfully.  Stores 
should  also  mention  the  program, 
station,  time,  and  days  of  broadcast 
in  their  regular  ads.  Displays  in 
windows,  on  counters,  and  in  eleva¬ 
tors  should  be  used  to  acquaint  the 
public  with  the  program.  If  you 
tlon’t  tell  listeners  you  are  sponsor¬ 
ing  a  program  (or  programs)  don’t 
expect  them  to  tune  in  except  by 
accident.  Even  your  local  movie 
houses  with  a  regular  following 
advertise  daily  what  pictures  they 
are  playing,  to  draw  patrons. 

Keep  your  advertising  Itudget 
flexible  enough  so  that  you  can 
add  other  promotional  ideas  to 
make  your  campaigns  more  suc¬ 
cessful. 

Find  out  what  cooperation  the 
program  producer  can  give  you, 
and  then  use  that  cooperation.  Fhe 
producing  firm  with  which  you  do 
i)usiness  is  just  as  anxious,  or 
should  be,  to  have  your  radio  cam¬ 
paign  successful  as  you  are.  For 
they  will  be  able  to  use  your  case 
history  in  selling  others  in  your 
field,  in  other  markets;  and  they 
will  be  able  to  .sell  you  another 
[jrogram  series  if  you  are  satisfied 
with  the  results  of  one  program. 

Station  Cooperation 

Your  radio  station  will  be  happy 
to  cooperate  with  you  in  giving 
\ou  advance  “teaser”  announce¬ 
ments  heralding  the  start  of  your 
new  radio  program,  to  help  you 
build  an  audience  for  the  first 
broadcast.  I  hey  will  give  you  other 
cooperation  wholeheartedly,  if  you 
will  take  them  into  your  confi¬ 
dence. 

T'alk  to  the  announcer  who  is  to 
handle  your  commercial  copy.  Tell 
him  something  about  your  store, 
your  policies,  your  merchandise. 
Show  him  through  the  depart¬ 
ments.  Get  him  to  feel  that  he  is 
your  p>ersonal  representative.  Then 
he  will  deliver  the  commercial 
copy  as  a  message  from  YOU— not 
read  it  as  though  it  is  a  chore  to  be 
dispensed  with  as  quickly  as  possi¬ 
ble.  .Announcers  are  anxious  to 
please,  and  you  will  find  them 
cooperative.  (Coni’ d  on  page  60) 
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Smaller  Store  Men  Told  There  Will  Be 
No  Early  Change  in  , Market  Conditions 

.  .  .  But  their  present  problems  are  small  compared 
with  postwar  competition  they  expect  from  giant  buy- 
ing  groups.  Pooled  purchasing  may  be  their  answer 


TVV'O  sharply  differing  points 
ol  view  on  the  problem  of 
clearing  wartime  stocks  were 
expressed  in  the  course  of  the  all¬ 
day  conference  of  the  Bureau  of 
Smaller  Stores  last  month.  With 
most  of  the  speakers  and  delegates 
urging  the  necessity  of  cleaning  out 
substitute  mercliandise  rapidly, 
without  even  waiting  for  the  war’s 
end,  Milton  J.  Greenebaum,  vice- 
president  of  Felix  Lilienthal  &  Co. 
and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Association  of  Buying  Offices,  main¬ 
tained  that  the  problem  is  being 
exaggerated,  since  there  will  be  no 
sudden  influx  of  new  merchandise. 
There  will,  he  said,  be  continuing 
scarcities  for  “a  long,  long  time 
after  the  European  phase  of  the 
war  is  over,”  due  to  continuing 
government  restrictions  which  will, 
in  their  turn,  be  necessitated  by  the 
requirements  of  Lend-Lease  and 
the  F.  E.  A. 

To  substantiate  his  argument 
that  there  will  be  plenty  of  time 
between  the  ending  of  any  critical 
period  on  a  given  type  of  mer¬ 
chandise  and  the  appearance  of 
more  desirable  merchandise  in  re¬ 
tail  stores,  Mr,  Greenebaum  point¬ 
ed  out  that  on  textile  merchandise 
the  mills  will  have  to  start 
from  scratch  making  new  mate¬ 
rials  on  the  looms  released.  The 
manufacturer,  without  any  back¬ 
log  of  stock  on  hand,  will  have 
to  await  deliveries  from  the  mills. 
During  this  period,  Mr.  Greenebaum 
said,  the  store  has  plenty  of  time 
to  get  out  from  under,  with  reason¬ 
able  markdowns,  unless  the  actions 
of  one  panicky  retailer  in  a  com¬ 
munity  should  start  a  wave  of 
dumping. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Greenebaum 
said,  reputable  mill  men  and  manu- 
'  facturers  (surveyed  recently  by 
A.  B.  O.  in  the  women’s  coat  field) 


have  stated  their  intention  of  stop¬ 
ping  production  on  substitute  mer¬ 
chandise,  regardless  of  orders  on 
hand,  as  soon  as  it  is  possible  to 
change  to  more  desirable  types. 
They  will  not  continue  to  manu¬ 
facture  and  ship  substitute  goods 
while  building  up  a  stock  of  better 


merchandise. 

What  the  retailer  needs  to  do  to 
protect  himself  is  to  avoid  panic  in 
both  buying  and  selling,  Mr.  Greene¬ 
baum  said.  For  instance,  allotments 
in  fashion  goods  should  be  careful¬ 
ly  considered  before  they  are  ac¬ 
cepted.  Last  season,  he  commented. 


Treasury  Official  Answers  Questi| 


POLICIES  of  the  Office  of  Sur¬ 
plus  Property  of  the  Treasury 
were  described  to  the  smaller  store 
1  epresentatives  by  A.  W.  Frey, 
deputy  director.  When  the  setup 
is  complete,  he  said,  each  of  the  1 1 
regional  offices  will  have  an  organ¬ 
ization  paralleling  that  of  the 
Washington  office,  its  main  feat¬ 
ure  being  a  sales  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  division  divided  into  eight  sec¬ 
tions:  furniture;  paper  and  office 
appliances;  construction  equip¬ 
ment;  automotive  equipment; 
drugs;  hardware;  textiles;  general 
products. 

An  I.  B.  M.  inventory  control 
system  has  been  established  in  each 
office,  he  rep>orted,  to  enable  direct¬ 
ors  to  keep  in  accurate  touch  with 
the  supply  and  demand  situation. 
“In  the  past,”  he  said,  “some  of  you 
have  complained  that  our  descrip¬ 
tions  of  merchandise  were  not  ade¬ 
quate.  We  are  now  getting  good 
descriptions.  Our  inspectors  check 
Army  and  Navy  descriptions  and 
get  any  further  information  they 
think  important.” 

Sample  rooms  are  to  be  opened, 
Mr.  Frey  continued,  in  each  of  the 
regional  offices;  and  later,  district 
offices  where  samples  will  be  avail¬ 
able  will  be  op>ened  in  each  region. 
Referring  to  the  policy  of  keep¬ 


ing  goods  out  of  the  hands  of  speC' 
ulators,  Mr.  Frey  said:  “We  are  try' 
ing  to  conduct  our  business  in  sudi  ; 
a  way  that  speculators  will  not  find  i 
it  profitable  to  buy  from  us.  But  f 
what  is  a  sp>eculator?  If  we  have  a 
lot  which  we  price  fairly  and  in 
quantities  the  average  retailer  can  ' 
buy  and  no  retailer  takes  it  at  that  i 
price,  but  someone  else  is  willing 
to,  we  see  no  reason  for  not  selling 
to  him.” 

Herman  Hartmann  raised  thii  \ 
question:  “Supptose  nobody  is  will-  i 
ing  to  pay  the  price  and  you  | 
lower  it— would  the  regular  trade  |; 
channels  have  first  chance  at  the  , 
goods  at  the  lowered  price?”  ' 

“Yes,”  Mr.  Frey  responded.  ; 
“However,  you  are  raising  a  very  ; 
real  question  there.  When  we  get  [ 
to  the  situation  you  describe  we  j 
will  be  right  up  against  the  danger 
of  dumping.  The  market  won’t 
need  certain  merchandise  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price.  If  we  were  to  throw  it 
on  the  market  at  a  lower  price  we 
would  cause  disruption.  We  might 
decide  to  hold  it  back  and  let  out 
so  much  at  a  time.  If  we  make 
plans  of  that  sort  we  will  let  you 
know  and  you  can  carry  on  your 
buying  accordingly.” 

The  still  unsettled  question  of 
whether  the  Office  of  Surplus  Prop- 
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thete  was  a  tendency  to  snap  up 
such  allotments  and  wind  up  with 
excessive  stock  duplications,  re¬ 
sulting  in  undue  inarkdowns. 

In  an  analysis  of  textile  markets, 
Herman  Hartmann,  merchandise 
manager  for  Arkwright,  Inc.,  said 
that  everything  with  the  exception 
of  soft  woolens  and  woolen  blankets 
may  be  expected  to  continue  scarce 
for  the  next  three  months.  The 
most  critical  situation  exists  in  basic 
cottons.  In  this  field,  while  raw 
materials  are  plentiful,  production 
is  steadily  declining,  due  to  man¬ 
power  shortage  and  government  re¬ 
strictions.  While  Lend-Lease  and 
rehabilitation  needs  will  undoubt¬ 
edly  continue  to  affect  domestic 
cotton  goods  supplies  after  the  end 
of  the  European  war,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  Mr.  Hartmann  said. 


that  England’s  mills  will  be  ready 
to  start  exporting  within  a  few 
months  after  V-E  Day,  and  will  take 
over  some  of  this  country’s  burden 
of  supplying  Europe. 

High-priced  woolen  blankets  are 
so  plentiful,  Mr.  Hartmann  report¬ 
ed,  that  unloading  has  already  oc¬ 
curred  in  at  least  one  area.  He  ad¬ 
vised  stores  to  clear  their  blanket 
stocks  as  fast  as  ptossible,  predicting 
that  1945  will  see  a  lifting  of  WPB 
restriction  on  bindings,  colors  and 
size. 

Discussing  prospects  for  children’s 
and  infants’  wear,  Sigmund  A. 
Bernstein,  of  Kirby,  Block  &  Co., 
predicted  a  continuance  of  the 
critical  supply  problem  in  cotton 
and  rayon  merchandise.  He  advised 
stores  not  to  hesitate  to  buy  spring 
allotments  of  children’s  apparel  in 
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)ut  Surplus  Disposal  Procedures 

erty  is  going  to  base  price  dif-  will  sell  through  resident  buying 
lerentials  on  quantity  differences  offices,  Mr.  Frey  said  in  answer  to 
only  or  is  going  to  follow  a  system  questions,  and  in  some  cases  will 
of  price  distinction  between  types  pack  and  put  the  goods  on  cars  for 
of  outlets  was  brought  up  by  Her-  store  deliverv. 
man  Harris,  of  Louis  Harris,  Inc.,  In  answer  to  inquiries  about  the 
Montclair,  N.  J.,  and  R.  H.  Peay  system  of  offering  goods  in  some 
of  the  Tompkins  Dry  Goods  Co.,  cases  to  manufacturers  only,  in 
Middletown,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Frey  said:  others  to  wholesalers,  and  in  others 
“When  we  sell  an  item  we  follow  to  retailers,  Mr.  Frey  said: 
the  common  trade  practice.  We  “W'^e  can’t  sell  to  a  manufacturer 
won’t  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  re-  and  then  sell  to  his  market.  I  think 
lation  to  private  resources,  other-  you  wouldn’t  buy  from  a  resource 
wise  we  won’t  sell  goods.”  which  sold  around  you  to  consuin- 

•Milton  Greenebaum  asked:  “If'  ers.  In  cases  of  an  item  which  is 
a  number  of  small  stores  want  to  in  short  supply,  we  think  that  going 
buy  two  thousand  cases  of  some-  to  the  manufacturers  is  the  way 
thing  by  buying  cooperatively  to  get  equitable  distribution  across 
would  they  be  able  to  get  the  same  the  country,  and  quickly, 
price  the  chains  do?”  “Some  items  w'e  sell  to  manu- 

Mr.  Frey  said  he  agreed  with  that  facturers,  some  to  wholesalers,  some 
principle.  Mr.  Harris  persisted:  to  combinations  of  the  three.  The 

“But  if  I  apply  for  your  lists  I  trade  level  we  approach  depends  on 
won’t  get  that  advantage.  You  the  merchandise  involved.  Some 
won’t  ask  me  how  much  I  am  going  people  complain  because  we  sell  to 
to  buy;  you  will  ask  what  class  I  am  the  manufacturer— they  say  we 
in  and  then  give  me  the  price  list  could  get  higher  prices  from  whole- 
for  my  class.”  salers  and  retailers.  That  is  true, 

Mr.  Frey  resjxjnded:  “We  will  but  when  we  sell  to  wholesalers  and 
I  put  out  a  price  list  just  as  any  other  retailers  we  are  incurring  added 
manufacturer  does.  We  will  have  exjjense.  If  the  retailer  bought 
studied  the  situation  enough  to  from  us,  we  couldn’t  give  him  a 
know  what  your  price  should  be  in  better  price  than  if  he  Iwught  from 
relation  to  chain  prices.”  the  wholesaler  or  manufacturer,  so 

,  The  Office  of  Surplus  Projiertv  he  wouldn’t  benefit.” 

h-  - - ^ - 


these  fabrics  for  delivery  in  January 
and  part  of  February.  He  thought 
it  possible  that  government  restric¬ 
tions  would  be  lifted  in  time  to 
have  an  effect  on  summer  mer¬ 
chandise.  f 

In  children’s  sportwear  and  coats, 
with  merchandise  readily  available, 
he  predicted  a  continance  of  the 
present  high  volume,  but  did  not 
expect  it  to  be  so  phenomenal  as  to 
make  the  usual  Thanksgiving 
inarkdowns  unnecessary. 

Women’s  negligee  stocks,  Mr. 
Bernstein  said,  are  affected  not 
only  by  the  textile  situation  but  by 
WPB  sweep  and  length  regulations. 
Special  attention  should  be  paid  to 
clearing  this  merchandise  out,  since 
it  “won’t  be  worth  anything  when 
the  restrictions  are  removed.” 

The  immediate  reaction  to  an 
end  of  the  Europiean  war,  if  it 
comes  this  winter,  would  be,  Mr. 
Bernstein  believed,  an  acceleration 
of  customer  spending  for  Christmas 
goods.  “This  is  the  time,”  he  said 
“to  move  substitute  merchandise. 
If  you  don’t  move  it  then,  you’ll  be 
hooked.”  Merchandise  on  back 
order  should  be  scrutinized,  he  ad¬ 
vised,  particularly  with  a  view  to 
delivery  dates.  If  it  is  holiday 
merchandise  and  not  likely  to  be 
delivered  for  holiday  selling,  it 
should  be  cancelled,  and  cancelled 
early  so  that  the  cancellation  will 
be  accepted. 

Arthur  E.  Littman,  president  of 
Arthur  E.  Littman,  Inc.,  warned 
department  stores  against  becom¬ 
ing  so  engrossed  with  the  promise 
of  postwar  booms  in  hard  goods 
and  men’s  wear  that  they  neglect 
their  women’s  apparel  departments. 
If  they  do  they  will  be  encouraging 
effective  competition  from  chain 
and  specialty  stores,  he  said. 

Six-Month  Recession  Predicted 

In  the  open  discussion  period, 
William  Schear,  president  of  Leo 
Schear  Co.,  Evansville,  Ind.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Bureau  of  Smaller 
Stores,  expressed  disagreement  with 
the  prediction  that  consumer  buy¬ 
ing  would  accelerate  with  the  end 
of  the  European  war.  Coincident 
with  the  war’s  end,  he  said, 
would  be  the  effect  of  employment 
contraction.  Customers  are  “over¬ 
bought,”  he  thought,  especially  in 
apparel,  and  with  reduced  incomes 
(Continued  on  next  page) 
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apparent  or  exjjetted,  they  will  get 
along  with  what  they  have  on  hand. 

1  he  end  of  the  war,  Mr.  Schear 
predicted,  would  usher  in  a  reces¬ 
sion  lasting  from  six  to  twelve 
months,  and  in  this  period,  fore¬ 
casts  of  a  continuing  “seller’s 
market”  could  hardly  be  realized: 
w’hen  retail  volume  is  not  rising, 
there  is  no  seller’s  market.  \Vith 
this  in  mind,  he  said,  merchants 
should  press  ahead  to  get  their 
stocks  clean,  not  waiting  for  w’ar’s 
termination  but  doing  it  imme¬ 
diately.  “It  won’t,”  he  remarked, 
“cost  us  anything  to  do  it  now. 
We’re  all  in  profit  brackets:  some 
of  us  in  excess  profit  brackets.” 

The  period  of  transition  un¬ 
employment  and  decline  in  retail 
volume,  while  unquestionably  a 
recession,  would  not  be  an  oter- 
critical  one,  Mr.  Schear  said.  He 
pointed  to  the  fact  that  unemploy¬ 
ment  compensation  and  war  sav¬ 
ings  will  bridge  the  gap  acceptably 
for  most  families,  where  a  common 
situation  will  be  a  reduction  in 
the  number  of  wage  earners,  rather 


than  a  complete  absence  of  income. 

Intelligent  use  ol  pool  buying  by 
smaller  stores  was  generally  agreed 
to  be  their  answer  to  the  in¬ 
tensified  competition  they  may  ex¬ 
pect  from  large  stores  aiul  newly 
organized  buying  alhliations. 

Cooperative  Buying  Urged 

On  this  subject  Mr.  Greenebaum 
said: 

“If  you  are  interested  in  group 
buying  as  it  really  should  be  done 
you  must  put  your  New  York  offices 
in  position  to  go  into  the  market 
with  substantial  orders.  These 
don’t  have  to  be  taken  in  advance 
of  the  potential  selling  season:  the 
mills  will  hold  the  gomls  for  you 
and  drop  ship  it  direct  to  your 
store.  If  you  will  make  this  change 
in  your  methods  of  buying,  you  will 
be  operating  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  largest  companies  in  the 
country.  Banding  together  with 
other  stores  you  can  use  yoyr  buy¬ 
ing  power  the  way  the  large  chain 
stores  and  mail  order  houses  use 
theirs.  They’re  not  miracle  workers; 


there's  nothing  they  can  do  tliat  we 
can’t  do  il  we  pool  our  buying 
power.” 

Alfretl  Mollatt,  merchandise  man¬ 
ager  ol  R.  H.  -Muir,  Inc.,  of  East 
Orange,  N.  J.,  jiointed  out  that 
smaller  store  lear  of  what  giant  buy¬ 
ing  organizations  can  do  to  them 
may  be  exaggerated.  The  fact  that 
.Macy’s  has  taken  such  a  step  as  the 
Inlying  affiliation  with  the  -May 
group  is  itself  an  indication  that  the 
small  town  and  suburfian  store  has 
been  doing  a  good  job,  and  that  the 
prospects  for  its  future  seem  to 
Macy’s  to  be  equally  good  or  better. 
Cooperative  buying,  he  said,  would 
not  be  difficult  for  the  smaller 
stores  to  work  out  on  staple  lines. 

Other  procedures  which  Mr. 
Moffatt  suggested  as  weapons  which 
the  smaller  store  might  use  to  de¬ 
fend  its  position  in  competition 
were:  1.  The  employment  of  a 
competent  retail  consultant.  2. 
Financing  the  specialized  education 
in  retailing  of  one  or  two  promis¬ 
ing  emplovees,  who  would  come 
{Continued  on  page  58) 


"DATl  BAIT"  FOR  TEEN-AGERS 

To  THE  Editor: 

Reading  your  constructive  and  interesting 
article  in  the  July  issue  of  The  Bulletin,  “Date 
Bait  for  the  Younger  Customer”,  by  Martha 
Gwinn  Kiser— I  enclose  the  results  of  taking  Mrs. 
Kiser’s  advice.  [See  cut.] 

VVe  just  recently  promoted  this  special  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  teen  age  crowd,  and  it  shows  promise 
of  a  very  successful  future. 

Although  I  happen  to  be  the  father  of  a  thir¬ 
teen  year  old  boy  who  has  not  yet  adopted  the 
“slanguage”  I  gathered  my  information  from  the 
several  just-graduated  high  schoolers  who  are  do¬ 
ing  various  work  in  our  store. 

I  thought  that  you  would  be  interested  to 
know  the  result  of  your  own  effort.  Mats  for  this 
ad  were  taken  from  regular  newspaper  mat  ser- 
'dce. 

We  would  be  very  pleased  to  have  you  pay 
us  a  visit  when  you  are  in  this  vicinity.  We  know’ 
\ou  would  be  interested  as  we  have  (conceded  by 
out-of-towners)  the  finest  store  in  comparison  to 
the  size  of  the  town  of  any  in  the  state. 

Horace  C.  Millen, 

Advertising  Manager, 

Oneonta  Department  Store,  Inc., 
Oneonta,  N.  Y. 
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Real  Cause  of  1943 ’s  Low  Expense  Rate 
Was  a  10'^“  Increase  in  Average  Sale 

By  F.  H.  Gibian 


^  Mr.  Gibian,  who  is  Sears  Roe- 
biuk’s  director  of  research  and 
member  of  record  in  the  Control¬ 
lers’  Congress,  here  questions  two 
elements  in  the  Harvard  and 
M.  O.  R.  reports  for  1943.  I'he  first 
is  the  amount  of  increase  in  average 
sale,  which  he  estimates  at  10  per 
cent  as  against  the  M.  OJi..  figure 
of  5  per  cent.  The  second  point  is 
the  reasoning  which  attributes  the 
drop  in  expense  rates  to  service  re¬ 
ductions.  Mr.  Gibian  says  these 
alone  could  not  possibly  account  for 
the  low  expense  figure. 

The  Hartard  Report  for  1943 
shows  a  consistently  declin¬ 
ing  expense  ratio  beginning 
with  tlie  year  1939.  T'lie  1943  ratio 
is  the  lowest  since  the  1920’s.  Dur¬ 
ing  recent  years  the  expense  ratio 
declined  from  37.4  per  cent  in 
1938  to  29.4  per  cent  in  1943.  This 
reduction  of  8  per  cent  to  .sales  is 
frequently  attributed  to  economies 
in  operating  the  stores,  particularly 
in  recent  years  when  some  econo¬ 
mies  hate  been  brought  about  by 
war  time  necessities. 

It  is  easy  to  prove  that  this  con¬ 
ception  is  wrong.  While  the  war 
has  brought  about  a  reduction  in 
service  and  delivery  expense,  these 
savings  are  only  a  minor  factor 
which,  as  we  know,  does  not  even 
counterbalance  the  high  wages 
and  rise  in  other  expense  items. 

Harvard  lays  great  stress,  and 
rightly  so,  on  the  effect  of  sales  in¬ 
creases  on  expenses  and  profits  in 
the  Report’s  Table  14  and  in  its 
tabulation  shown  below': 


Total  Expense  . 

Net  Profit  . 

Net  Gain  before  Federal  Taxes 

Payroll  . 

Real  Estate  Cost . 

Advertising  . 


Its  reference  to  unused  capacity 
ill  plant,  personnel,  etc.,  are  to  the 
point  when  this  is  a  factor.*  How¬ 
ever,  I  wish  to  point  to  that  type 
of  sales  increase  where  additional 
capacity  is  not  a  factor:  An  increase 
in  the  amount  of  sales  without  an 
increase  in  the  physical  volume. 
.\ntl  this  is  expressed  in  the  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  the  aver¬ 
age  unit  sale. 

Practically  all  of  the  reduction 
in  expense  ratios  can  be  traced  to 
the  increase  in  dollar  volume  with¬ 
out  a  corresponding  increase  in 
|)hysical  volume.  I’his  is  particu¬ 
larly  true  in  1943,  in  which  year 
Harvard  reports  a  2.65  per  cent  de- 
( rease  in  the  expense  ratio  and  the 
.\I.  O.  R.  reports  indicate  a  2.50  per 
cent  decrease. 

Harvard  reports  that  the  average 
sale  went  up  from  $2.81  in  1942  to 
.S2.85  in  1943.  The  M.  O.  R.  report 
indicates  that  the  average  sale  went 
up  5  per  cent.  Actually,  the  aver¬ 
age  sale  went  up  more  than  these 
figures  indicate.  This  is  true  be¬ 
cause  the  foregoing  figures  repre¬ 
sent  over-all  store  averages  which 
are  affected  by  the  shift  in  sales  vol- 

•  "The  effect  of  a  rapid  sales  increase  on 
expense  and  profit  rates  probably  dejjends 
in  part  on  the  particular  situation  of  the 
individual  store.  On  some  CKcasions,  for 
the  individual  store,  a  sales  increase  may 
come  at  a  time  when  there  is  substantial 
unused  capacity,  in  plant,  in  personnel,  or 
in  executive  capacity.  If  this  is  the  case, 
the  full  Irenefit  of  the  sales  increase  is 
likely,  for  a  time,  to  be  secured  in  the  ex¬ 
pense  rate.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  store 
has  little  available  capacity  the  response  to 
higher  sales  in  an  increased  expense  rate 
may  perforce  be  rapid.” 


Sales  Increase  1942 — 19-13 


I.ess  than 
10% 

10% -20% 

20%-30% 

30%  or 
More 

-l.I  % 

—2.5  % 

-5.0  % 

-4.6% 

+  1.1 

+2.7 

+3.6 

+4.8 

+0.8 

+2.4 

+3.2 

+4.3 

—0.15 

—0.8 

—0£ 

—1.75 

—0.10 

—0.45 

—0.55 

—0.65 

—0.25 

—0.10 

—0.55 

—0.65 

time  Irctwccu  departments,  particu¬ 
larly  from  large  unit  sale  depart¬ 
ments  to  small  wares.  If  we  com¬ 
pare  the  average  sale,  department 
i)y  department,  we  will  find  that 
the  average  is  up  much  more  than 
indicated  by  the  Harvard  or  the 
M,  O.  R.  studies. 

W’e  have  made  an  analysis  of  the 
.M.  O.  R.  reports.  From  this  analy¬ 
sis,  we  found  the  following: 

1.  Departments  which  produced 
55.3  per  cent  of  the  total  store 
volume,  each  had  “average 
sale”  increases  of  Iretter  than 
10  per  cent. 

2.  Departments  which  produced 
25.1  per  cent  of  total  store  vol¬ 
ume  had  “average  sale”  in¬ 
creases  of  better  than  15  per 
cent.** 

'I'he  increases  as  indicated  above 
could  not  result  in  the  small  over¬ 
all  total  store  increases  as  indicated 
by  the  Harvard  and  the  M.  O.  R. 
studies.  The  low  over-all  store  aver¬ 
ages  are  the  result  of  a  shift  be¬ 
tween  departments,  particularly 
from  the  big  ticket  lines  to  small 
wares.  I  believe  it  safe  to  state 
that  the  average  sale,  department 
by  department,  is  10  per  cent  high¬ 
er  in  1943  than  it  was  in 
1942.  What  is  the  effect  of  this 
on  the  expense  ratio?  Department 
stores’  1943  sales  showed  an  in¬ 
crease  of  17  per  cent  according  to 
M.  O.  R.  and  16.3  per  cent  accord¬ 
ing  to  Harvard.  Of  this  17  per  cent 
increase,  10  per  cent  has  been 
achieved  without  any  increase  in 
physical  volume  and  the  balance 
of  6  per  cent  to  7  per  cent  is  the 
result  of  increased  physical  volume. 

The  first  10  per  cent  resulting 
from  an  increase  in  average  sale  re¬ 
quired  no  additional  handling  ex- 

•*  Editor’s  Nott;  Rasing  his  figures  on 
average  gross  sales  bv  depa-tments  in  stores 
with  volume  over  S.aOO.OOO,  Mr.  Gibian 
has  prepared  a  chart  showing  percentage 
of  increase  for  each  department  in  the 
store.  Copies  of  the  chart  are  available  to 
readers  on  request. 
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A  System  Designed  to  Redi 


pensc.  Piatiically  the  only  expense 
items  which  increased  because  of 
the  higher  value  of  this  same  physi¬ 
cal  volume  are  commissions  in  de¬ 
partments  in  which  they  are  paid; 
interest,  insurance  and  taxes  on  the 
higher  value  of  the  inventory,  and 
bad  debts,  all  of  which  items  prob¬ 
ably  constitute  less  than  one-tenth 
of  the  total  store  exp>ense.  If 
these  items  were  3  per  cent  of  sales 
in  1942,  they  would  remain  at  the 
same  ratio  in  1943.  However,  prac¬ 
tically  all  other  expense  items 
would  remain  at  the  same  dollar 
amount  and  would,  therefore,  be 
reduced  percent  age-wise. 

How  much  of  a  reduction  in  the 
expense  ratio  should  we  expect 
from  a  larger  average  gross  sale  if 
there  are  no  other  changes  in  the 
cost  of  doing  business?  The  full 
effect  of  this  when  laid  down  in 
cold  figures  has  startled  some  of 
our  best  merchants  and  controllers, 
as  the  following  illustration  will 
show: 

For  simplicity,  let  us  assume 
a  30  per  cent  expense  ratio. 
This  means  a  $30  expense  for 
each  $100  in  sales.  If  the  value 
of  this  same  merchandise  goes 
up  5  per  cent  (due  to  an  in¬ 
crease  in  price  coupled  with  a 
rise  in  the  average  sale  due  to 
trading  up) ,  we  will  have  a  $30 
expense  on  $10.5  in  sales  or  an 
expense  ratio  of  28.57  per  cent. 

If  the  unit  sale  is  10  per  cent 
higher,  the  ratio  will  drop  to 
27.27  per  cent.  If  the  unit  sale 
is  15  f>er  cent  higher,  the  ex¬ 
pense  ratio  will  be  reduced  to 
26.08  per  cent,  etc. 

If  the  expense  ratio,  exclusive  of 
such  items  as  commissions,  etc., 
which  vary  with  volume,  is  30  per 
cent  on  a  given  volume,  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  such  expense  ratio  result¬ 
ing  from  an  increase  in  the  average 


sale  is  as  follows: 

Increase  In 

Reduction  In 

Average  Sale 

Expense  Ratio 

5  % 

1.5% 

10 

2.7 

15 

4.0 

20 

5.0 

These  ratios  apply  approximate¬ 
ly  in  reverse  when  the  average  sale 
goes  down,  either  in  a  falling  mar¬ 
ket  or  through  trading  down.  So, 
Mr.  Executive,  do  not  condemn 
(Continued  on  page  52) 


By  G.  J.  M  arukr 
Lawrence  M.  Stein  Co. 

THEOREUGALLY,  the  la¬ 
dies’  aherutiou  department  is 
a  self-supporting  operation. 
-\ctually,  in  most  eases,  it  is  not. 
Seeking  the  reasons,  we  found  by 
survey  that  in  most  cases  the  altera¬ 
tion  price  list  is  high  enough  to 
cover  expenses— in  some  instances 
to  render  a  profit— if  the  operation 
were  efficient.  However,  there  is  a 
surprising  spread  iKtween  what  the 
customer  pays  for  and  what  she 
actually  gets. 

W’e  have  found  countless  old  al¬ 
teration  tickets  which  clearly  show 
that  customers  have  been  treated  to 
ten  or  twelve  hours  work  for  a 
charge  of  only  SI. 50  or  $2.00.  .\nxi- 
ety  to  make  a  sale  results  in  sketchy 
pricing  of  alterations;  as  little  in¬ 
formation  as  possible  is  put  on  the 
alteration  ticket:  and  the  work  is 
slid  through  the  alteration  room  as 
unobstrusively  as  possible. 

Store  Policy  Asks  for  Trouble 

The  very  method  of  remunerat¬ 
ing  salespeople  invites  this  condi¬ 
tion.  Salespeople  whose  paychecks 
arc  measured  by  the  quantity  sold 
are  going  to  take  every  advantage 
they  can  to  put  over  sales  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  The  fitter 
who  knows  that  the  projected  alter¬ 
ation  will  be  difficult  and  expen¬ 
sive  is  in  a  dilemma:  if  she  quotes 
the  high  price  required  the  sales¬ 
person  accuses  her  of  losing  the 
sale;  if  she  quotes  a  price  lower 
than  it  should  be  the  alteration 
room  is  going  to  take  a  beating 
that  will  simply  add  more  misery 
to  the  periotiical  shakeups.  Proba¬ 
bly  she  compromises  on  a  price  she 
believes  the  customer  will  pay,  and 
covers  up  the  whole  thing  by  mark¬ 
ing  the  ticket  “Alter  as  pinned”. 

Retail  stores  on  the  whole  have 
provided  no  control  to  prevent  this 
sort  of  thing.  AVhen  the  pricing  of 
alteration  depends  on  a  fitter,  with 
no  authority  and  a  loose  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  a  price  list;  a  salesperson 
whose  first  interest  is  to  make  sales 


at  all  costs;  and  a  customer  who 
wants  all  she  can  get  lor  as  little 
as  she  can  get  away  with,  there  is 
Ixjund  to  be  finagling,  with  the 
store  paying  the  bill  out  of  profits. 

A  few  strategic  changes  will  work 
miracles: 

1.  A  copy  of  the  complete  altera¬ 

tion  price  list  should  l)e  jMJsted  in 
every  fitting  room.  , 

2.  The  salespteople  should  be 
definitely  instructed  never  to  dis¬ 
cuss  alteration  costs  with  their  cus¬ 
tomers,  except  to  refer  to  the  price 
list  to  explain  the  charge. 

3.  The  fitters  should  be  instruct¬ 
ed  to  follow  the  price  list,  entering 
each  job  on  the  ticket  with  its  in¬ 
dividual  price  and  bringing  down 
the  total  at  the  bottom.  Under  no 
circumstances  may  a  fitter  change  a 
price  or  deviate  from  a  list.  There 
must  .be  a  provision  for  adjustment 
of  charges  in  occasional  cases,  but 
this  authority  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  the  ready-to-wear  depart¬ 
ment  manager  or  her  assistants. 
For  such  an  adjustment  the  sales¬ 
person  should  take  the  alteration 
ticket  to  the  manager,  who  will 
OK  the  ticket  and  so  signify  her 
willingness  to  accept  a  transfer 
charge  for  the  amount  of  the  ad¬ 
justment. 

The  alteration  room  must  also 
receive  credit  for  stock  work  not 
covered  by  customer  charges.  In 
some  cases  we  have  found  that  33 
per  cent  of  the  alteration  room 
time  is  taken  up  by  this  work.  Not 
only  should  it  receive  credit  for  this 
work:  but  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
know  which  of  the  selling  depart¬ 
ments  are  incurring  most  of  it. 

If  pin  fittings,  which  take  count¬ 
less  hours  of  the  fitters’  time,  are 
done  gratis,  a  record  and  credit 
should  be  made  of  them. 

Problem  of  Expense  Reduction 

Expense  reduction  in  the  altera¬ 
tion  room  is  the  next  problem. 
The  flow  of  work  through  the  alter¬ 
ation  room  generally  dep>ends  on 
the  memory  of  one  or  two  {people, 
in  spite  of  the  voluminous  books 
and  ledgers  which  are  filled  out 
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Iteration  Workroom  Costs 


lalxtriuiibly  by  the  woikcrs  but  tell 
nothing  and  provide  no  control 
whaieNcr.  All  those  tuinbersonie 
book  entries  are  unnecessary.  A 
tight  control  that  dej>ends  on  no- 
bod\'s  ineinory  can  be  ellected  by 
using  a  triplicate  alteration  ticket 
and  a  simple  crossfding  system. 

tionsiderable  care  should  go  into 
the  designing  of  the  alteration  tick¬ 
et.  No  more  writing  than  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  should  be  involved. 
It  is  a  lot  easier  to  use  a  check 
mark  than  to  write  out  a  whole 
line,  and  just  as  easily  understood. 

The  ticket  should  have  a  stiff 
card  on  the  bottom  layer,  with  two 
thin  Hy  sheets  on  top.  Some  of  the 
modern  carbon-less  methods  of  du¬ 
plicating  should  be  investigated  so 
as  to  prevent  mess  anti  carbon 
smears.  For  stock  work  a  single 
ticket,  of  a  different  color,  should 
be  used,  as  the  crossfiling  system 
dos  not  enter  into  stock  work. 

Outline  of  Procedure 
The  first  rule  to  institute  is  that 


a  garment  first  enters  the  alteration 
room,  this  control  ticket  is  natural¬ 
ly  placed  in  the  section  showing 
the  days  of  the  week.  It  is  put  un¬ 
der  the  day  when  it  is  to  be  com¬ 
pleted.  Once  this  is  done,  the  gar¬ 
ment  may  be  plated  in  the  storage 
racks  to  await  being  passed  into 
work.  We  woidd  suggest  that  the 
storage  rack  area  be  divided  into 
six  divisions,  each  marked  for  a 
day  of  the  week;  this  will  simplify 
the  locating  of  the  garments  when 
sorting  the  day’s  work.  You  will 
notice  that  nothing  has  been  writ¬ 
ten,  yet  we  have  a  complete  record 
of  that  garment’s  presence  in  the 
alteration  room,  and  every  detail 
regarding  it. 

If  a  custonter  calls  up  and  wants 
t*)  know  anything  alxtut  her  job, 
the  control  clerk  has  only  to  look 
up  the  ticket  in  the  alphabetical 
file  and  tell  her  anvthing  she  wants 
to  know.  If  the  information  re- 
(|uestetl  is  regarding  whether  the 
garment  is  in  work,  she  has  only  to 
turn  to  her  control  file  and  its  jjosi- 


tion  there  instantly  tells  her  wheth¬ 
er  the  garment  is  in  work,  not 
started,  or  finished.  (S'o  need  to 
search  throughout  the  pages  of 
ledger  entries  trying  to  find  where 
the  entry  was  made— and  even  if  it 
is  found,  it  tells  nothing  other  than 
that  the  garment  is  in  the  alteration 
room,  some  place.) 

The  control  file  is  generally  kept 
two  tlays  ahead  of  delivery  dates. 
In  other  words,  Wediu.*sday’s  work 
tickets  are  pulled  from  the  file  on 
Mondav  and  so  forth.  W'ith  all  the 
tickets  for  that  day  in  haiul,  it  is 
simple  to  match  these  with  the 
garments  from  the  racks,  placing 
the  garments  on  an  “in  work’’  rack, 
to  fje  fed  from  there  to  the  workers. 
You  will  see  that  nothing  depends 
on  memory;  there  must  be  a  gar¬ 
ment  for  every  ticket  and  unless 
someone  is  guilty  of  gross  careless¬ 
ness  every  garment  lor  delivery  two 
davs  ahead  is  brought  forward. 

When  this  is  clone,  these  tickets 
are  placed  in  the  “in  work”  section 
of  the  file.  .As  the  garment  is 
worked  on,  the  seamstresses  enter 
their  time  on  the  card  which  has 
remained  with  the  garment,  and 
thus  a  complete  record  is  obtained. 

-After  completion  of  the  work,  the 
(Continued  on  page  57) 


no  job  or  garment  can  be  accepted 


into  the  alteration  room  without  a 
work  ticket.  WTen  the  customer’s 


SOMETHING  NEW  IN  CEILINGS 


garment,  with  the  alteration  ticket 
and  the  duplicate  sales-slip,  enters 
the  alteration  room  it  is  placed  on 
an  “incoming  work”  rack  to  be 
checked  in.  The  person  who  has 
charge  of  the  control  system  first 
checks  to  see  that  the  sales  slip  and 
the  alteration  ticket  are  matched 
and  that  all  details  are  complete. 
If  not,  the  whole  thing  is  sent  back 
to  the  sales  department  for  com¬ 
pletion. 

If  the  tickets  are  all  properly 
filled  out,  she  takes  off  the  two  top 
flv  sheets  and  the  duplicate  sales 
slip,  leaving  the  lower  card  on  the 
garment.  She  places  one  copy  of 
the  alteration  ticket  into  an  alpha¬ 
betical  file;  she  folds  the  other  copy, 
placing  the  duplicate  sales  slip  in 
the  fold,  and  puts  this  ticket  into 
a  “control”  file.  This  file  is  divided 
into  one  section  showing  the  days 
of  the  weeks,  for  at  least  three 
weeks;  a  section  for  garments  in 
work;  a  section  for  fittings,  and  a 
section  for  completed  work.  When 


Designing  a  Teen-.Age  Shop  for  Stem’s,  Philadelphia,  Freda  Diamond 
was  confronted  with  the  problem  of  an  unattractive  tin  ceiling.  She 
covered  it  with  the  white  lattice  effect  shown  here,  which,  in  addition 
to  being  decorative  and  inexpensive,  allows  the  ceiling  sprinkler 
system  to  function  without  interference. 
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Demobilization  Will  Test  the  Skill  and 
Value  of  Personnel  Managers 

By  Major  Lyle  M.  Spencer  ' 


f? 

On  their  way  back  to  civilian  life— dischargees  at  Fort  Dix,  N.  J., 
where  the  first  of  the  Army’s  Separation  Centers  is  established. 


^  Major  Spencer,  now  serving  with 
the  Analysis  and  Planning  Branch 
of  the  Army  Service  Forces,  is  on 
leave  from  Robert  Murray  &  Co.,  of 
Chicago,  an  industrial  personnel 
concern  which  he  oi^anized  in  1942. 
He  developed  the  Adjusted  Service 
Rating  Card  which  is  to  be  used  as 
a  basis  for  selecting  troops  for  de¬ 
mobilization.  This  analysis  of  the 
personnel  management  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  return  of  servicemen 
was  presented  as  an  address  before 
the  Store  Management  Group’s 
meeting  in  New  York  on  October  2. 

DEMOBILIZAIION,  in  a 
sense,  has  already  started  to 
take  place.  More  than  a 
million  and  a  half  men  are  already 
back  in  civilian  life  after  several 
months  or  years  in  the  armed 
forces.  A  great  majority  of  them 
have  found  jobs,  through  your 
eagerness  to  help  them  become 
adapted  to  civilian  life.  But  that 
is  only  a  start.  The  real  test  of 
how  well  prepared  we  are  to  handle 
the  problems  of  the  returning  vet¬ 
erans  will  come  when  much  larger 
numbers  return  at  the  same ’time 
that  war  production  is  cut  back. 

Personnel  workers  will  be  put 
to  their  greatest  test  during  this 
period.  How  well  we  do  our  job 
will  determine  in  large  measiu-e 
whether  the  immense  numbers  of 
extremely  able  men  and  women 
now  in  the  armed  forces  will  be 
utilized  effectively  or  become  a 
serious  problem  of  j>ostwar  mal¬ 
adjustment. 

I  never  cease  being  amazed  by  the 
unbelievable  array  of  talent  that 
exists  in  the  Army.  These  men  are 
the  cream  of  our  nation  physically. 
They  are  disciplined,  self-reliant, 
accustomed  to  working  hard  for 
long  hours,  and  they  are  not  afraid 
to  show  initiative  or  take  responsi¬ 
bility.  Far  from  being  a  problem, 
these  men  can  prove  to  be  the 
greatest  personnel  opportunity 
American  business  and  industry 
has  ever  had  if  their  abilities  and 


training  are  utilized  properly. 

By  and  large,  these  men  have  had 
the  finest  training  of  any  genera¬ 
tion  of  young  Americans.  It  is  sur¬ 
prising  to  note  how  much  of  this 
military  training  they  have  received 
can  be  applied  to  civilian  jobs.  In 
general,  our  studies  show  that  fully 
one-third  of  all  military  jobs  are 
almost  identical  with  civilian  jobs. 
Another  third  are  related  in  many 
ways  and  can  be  readily  converted 
with  a  little  additional  training. 
And  all  military  jobs  are  related 
to  civilian  work  in  some  way.  Take 
even  such  a  purely  military  assign¬ 
ment  as  basic  rifleman,  for  which  it 
would  seemingly  be  hard  to  find 
any  civilian  counterpart.  There  are 
at  least  49  civilian  jobs  which  use 
skills  related  to  those  learned  by 
the  infantry  rifleman.  The  job  of 
ammunition  insf)ector  has  77  such 
civilian  relationships.  More  than 
one  thousand  other  military  jobs 
are  related  to  civilian  occupations 
in  some  ways.  A  large  dictionary 
describing  these  relationships  is 
available  to  counsellors  at  each  of 
the  Separation  Centers,  to  whom 


men  can  go  for  job  advice  when 
they  are  discharged  from  the  Army. 

In  addition  to  this  purely  mili¬ 
tary  training,  the  War  Department 
is  planning  a  very  large  educational 
program  for  soldiers  overseas  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  between  the  end  of 
hostilities  in  any  theater  and  the 
time  it  is  possible  to  return  men  to 
the  United  States. 

In  this  program,  men  will  be  able 
to  brush  up  on  rusty  civilian  skills, 
get  practical  on-the-job  training, 
and  acquire  either  high  school  or 
college  credit  for  the  work  they  do. 
They  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
choose  the  courses  they  want  from 
a  wide  variety  of  vocational  courses 
conducted  on  duty  time  by  quali¬ 
fied  military  personnel.  And  these 
courses  are  designed  to  provide 
training  for  the  types  of  occupa¬ 
tions  in  which  the  pKJstwar  job 
opportunities  appear  to  be  the  most 
promising. 

But  what  kind  of  jobs  do  the 
men  themselves  want  when  they 
leave  the  Army?  Extensive  studies 
have  been  made  to  answer  that 
question  also.  It  was  found  that 
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about  six  out  ot  every  ten  soldiers 
who  lield  a  job  belore  entering 
the  Army  want  to  return  to  aL>out 
the  same  type  ot  work  they  did 
behtre  the  war;  ot  these,  three  out 
ot  lour  want  to  go  back  to  the 
same  job  they  lett.  About  40  per 
cent  ot  the  men  in  the  Army  don’t 
want  to  rettirn  to  the  same  type  ot 
work  they  did  betore  they  came 
into  the  service. 

I  he  general  trend,  naturally,  is 
toward  better  jobs.  These  men 
realize  that  tor  the  second  and 
probably  the  last  time  in  their  lives 
they  will  have  the  chance  to  get 
into  the  type  ot  work  they  really 
want,  with  the  aid  of  the  “GI  Bill 
ot  Rights”  and  other  veteran  assist¬ 
ance. 

1  he  problem  ot  readjusting  these 
men  to  civilian  lite  has  already 
been  indicated  in  the  changing 
occupational  interests  which  they 
ha\e.  When  the  meti  come  home 
they  are  not  the  same  as  when  they 
went  away.  'I'liey  are  older,  more 
self-reliant,  more  cynical  and  prob¬ 
ably  less  satisfied  with  vague 
promises  of  a  vague  futtire.  They 
have  learned  new  skills,  and  they 
are  proud  of  the  fat  t  that  they  can 
take  care  of  themselves.  They  have 
had  time  to  think  about  their 
ftiture  and  thev  will  have  little 


patience  with  those  who  are  con¬ 
tent  to  let  the  future  take  care  ot 
itself. 

Your  cooperation  is  necessary  in 
reckoning  with  the  numerous 
thanges  these  men  have  under¬ 
gone.  A  recent  newspaper  article 
pointed  out  one  of  the  problems 
that  already  has  come  up  in  con¬ 
nection  with  veterans.  It  stateci 
that  “a  growing  number  of  ex- 
servicemen,  unskilled  and  un¬ 
trained,  apply  for  work  convinced 
from  ‘reports’  that  ‘anyone,  es|>t‘- 
cially  a  soldier’  can  get  a  job  pay¬ 
ing  S75  or  SlOO  a  week  merely  for 
the  asking.”  The  .\rmy  has  pre¬ 
pared  a  series  of  orientation  lec¬ 
tures,  discussions,  and  btMtklets 
which  attempt  to  acquaint  soldiers 
with  the  actual  facts  of  civilian  life, 
such  as  the  cost  of  living,  longer 
hours  the  civilians  have  been  work¬ 
ing,  and  actual  earnings  being  paici. 
Definite  efforts  are  being  made  to 
give  the  men  a  realistic  picture  of 
the  working  world  to  which  they 
will  return. 

^Vhen  we  speak  of  readjust¬ 
ments  we  can’t  forget  the  casualties. 
The  most  recent  figure  we  have 
seen  is  altoiit  400,000  killed, 
wounded,  missing  or  imprisoned. 
The  .Army  Medical  Corps  saves 
about  98  out  of  everv  100  casual- 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE  RETURNING  SOLDIER 


When  |oh.\nv  Comes  March¬ 
ing  Home,  by  Dixon  Wetter, 
Hotighton  Mifflin  Company, 
Boston,  Mass.;  578  pp:-$3.00. 


AHISrORV  of  the  .American 
soldier,  from  the  days  of  the 
Rfxolution  to  World  \Var  II, 
il'/ovi  Johnny  Conies  Marching 
Home  is  particularly  timely  today. 
4  he  author  paints  the  picture  of 
.Vmerica,  when  wars  were  over  and 
ti  e  soldier  returned.  The  condi¬ 
tions  that  await  him  and  the  op¬ 
portunities  afforded  him  vary,  of 
course,  from  war  to  war,  but  a 
glimpse  into  the  results  of  past  post¬ 
war  eras  will  probably  help  us  in 
our  treatment  of  our  present  day 
veterans.  Included  in  the  book  is 
a  study  of  the  steps  so  far  taken 
today  .  .  .  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the 
Baruch-Hancock  report  and  recon¬ 
version  measures,  which  of  course 
indirectly  affect  the  soldier. 

For  the  employer  this  book  has 


many  obvious  advantages.  In  order 
to  retain  the  veteran  as  a  valued 
employee  in  after  the  war  years,  the 
employer  must  have  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  his  needs  and  problems, 
riie  foremost  obstacle  that  soldiers 
must  face  is  the  lack  of  initiative 
and  loss  of  individuality  that  must 
needs  come  with  being  part  of  a 
highly  disciplined  military  organ¬ 
ization.  Rather  than  lieing  a  hin¬ 
drance  to  the  woidd-be  employer, 
this  trait  can  become  an  asset.  The 
veteran  will  have  an  already  devel¬ 
oped  sense  of  loyalty  and  ability  to 
work  with  others.  The  initiative, 
of  course,  returns  in  time  and  with 
the  help  and  understanding  of  the 
soldier’s  associates. 

Houghton  Mifflin’s  publicity 
agents  suggest  a  tie-in  of  the  book 
with  merchandise  promotions,  on 
the  premise  that  this  greatest  home¬ 
coming  in  history  is  the  main  sub¬ 
ject  of  planning  in  the  customer 
mind  today.  —  B.  R. 


ties  who  reach  their  hospitals,  a  rec¬ 
ord  unparalleled  in  the  history  ot 
warfare. 

•A  great  many  ot  these  men  are 
being  healed  completely.  Others, 
of  course,  will  have  permanent 
physical  handicaps.  Before  the 
war  is  finished  we  must  face  the 
fact  that  the  numbers  of  these  men 
will  increase,  and  the  rehabilitation 
problem  accompanying  the  casualty 
lists  will  become  correspondingly 
large.  .Again  a  cooperative  situation 
arises— the  .Army’s  highly  organized 
physical  and  educational  recondi¬ 
tioning  program,  the  plans  of  the 
Veterans’  Administration  and  U.  S. 
Employment  Service,  and  the  work 
which  already  has  been  done  and 
will  continue  to  be  done  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  industry. 

Leaders  Among  the  Young  Men 

Comparable  to  this  problem  is 
another  which  may  lie  almost  as 
difficult  from  your  point  of  view. 
\\’hat  can  be  done,  for  example, 
about  the  thousands  of  Air  Force 
specialists  under  25  who  are  edu¬ 
cated,  intelligent,  restless,  impa¬ 
tient,  and  capable  of  accepting  re¬ 
sponsibilities  on  a  high  level? 
Many  of  them  have  never  held  a 
civilian  job. 

What  will  we  do  .about  the  Cap¬ 
tains,  Majors,  and  Colonels  who 
are  still  in  their  20’s,  with  dis¬ 
tinguished  military  records  and  a 
demonstrated  ability  to  handle 
large  numbers  of  men  in  difficult 
situations?  Perhaps  your  former 
accounting  clerk  attained  both  rank 
and  responsibility  in  .Army  finance, 
or  your  stock  clerk  became  an  im- 
|}ortant  matt  in  the  Quartermaster 
Corps.  Llntapjx'd  interests,  abili¬ 
ties  and  aptitudes  were  developed, 
leadership  qualities  disclosed,  in¬ 
telligence  put  to  work.  When  these 
\oung  men  return  they  will  face 
a  jK-riod  of  severe  readjustment. 
Our  cooperative  efforts  will  lie  nec¬ 
essary  to  make  use  of  the  qualities 
that  have  been  found  and  devel¬ 
oped.  Many  of  the  young  soldiers 
will  be  our  business  leaders  of  the 
next  few  years  and  to  waste  their 
abilities  will  be  a  tragedy  for  Amer¬ 
ican  industry  and  business,  and  for 
our  country  as  a  whole.  By  finding 
out  what  they  can  do  best  and  help¬ 
ing  them  find  jobs  which  they  want 
and  to  which  they  are  well  adapted, 
you  can  make  a  tremendous  con¬ 
tribution  to  .American  life. 
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Dickens  dared  to  break  with  the  literary  traditions  of  his  time,  dared  to 
write  of  the  manners,  the  customs,  the  problems  and  the  hopes  of  the 
common  man.  Worse  still!  He  even  wrote  in  the  very  speech  of  the  com¬ 
mon  man!  Sophisticates  blushed  in  their  teacups . . .  this  couldn’t  be  literature, 
for  literature  wrote  only  of  Milord  and  Milady  and  entourage.  But  the 
millions  read,  responded,  and  immortalized  him. 

Another  such  tradition-breaker  entered  the  magazine  world  just  25  years 
ago.  In  the  speech  of  the  common  man,  with  stories  of  the  common  man, 
and  an  understanding  that  rejected  every  editorial  dictum  lacking  the  com¬ 
mon  touch,  True  Story  brought  new  Wage  Earner  millions  into  the  magazine¬ 
reading  habit.  More  than  that  —True  Story  fostered  the  growth  of  a  whole 
new  held  of  publications,  influenced  the  basic  pattern  of  older  magazines, 
made  its  influence  felt  in  newspapers,  radio,  movies,  and  in  advertising  itself. 

Always  the  magazine  of  the  Wage  Earner,  True  Story  has  grown  in 
influence  and  power  along  with  him.  There  are  times  when  the  common 
touch  with  Wage  Earner  America  is  of  first  importance,  be  it  for  national 
unity  or  prosperity-building  sales  volume.  That  is  why  True  Story  has 
become  and  will  remain  of  first  importance  in  magazine-America. 


fOR  25  YIAKS  THE  WAGE  EARNERS'  FAVORITE  MAGAZINE 


THE  COMMON  MAN,  WELL  INFORMED,  IS  THE  GREATEST 
FORCE  TOWARD  BUILDING  THE  AMERICA  WE  WANT. 
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Model  room  displays 
in  stores  are  changing. 
The  popular  theme  of 
horv  to  cope  gracefully  with  war¬ 
time  inconveniences  is  giving  way 
to  a  new  note  of  planning  for  bet¬ 
ter  times.  Lord  and  Taylor’s  new 
display  has  interesting  innova¬ 
tions  that  forecast  postwar  in¬ 
teriors.  Display  men  have  co¬ 
operated  with  decorators  in  util¬ 
izing  wall  space  and  setting  up 
unusual  architectural  features  in 
the  rooms.  The  exhibit’s  theme 
is  “When  Johnny  Comes  March¬ 
ing  Home”,  and  the  rooms  are  all 
furnished  with  an  eye  to  what  the 
returning  serviceman  will  want. 

As  the  customer  steps  out  of  the 
elevator  she  is  confronted  by  a 
motion  picture  screen  unfolding 
scenes  of  soldiers  and  sailors 
marching  home  or  being  greeted 
by  relatives  in  a  victorious  return. 
The  screen  is  set  on  an  angled 
panel,  so  placed  that  it  directs 
visitors  into  the  first  model  room. 
Tills  is  a  formal  living  room  in¬ 
tended  for  the  mature  veteran. 
His  army  coat  and  luggage  are 
are  still  there  indicating  a  recent 
return  and  happily  accenting  the 


LORD  8C  TAYLOR’S  IDh 
OF  A  NOT-TOO-DISTAI 


theme  of  the  display.  The  table 
is  already  set  with  china,  and  a 
women’s  frivolous  hat  is  careless¬ 
ly  thrown  on  a  chair.  .A  window 
runs  the  full  length  of  one  wall. 
Inserted  in  the  space  between  the 
window  and  the  grill  are  plants 
and  ferns  profusely  planted.  The 
room  is  furnished  in  antiques 
with  a  soft  color  scheme. 

There  are  two  master  bed¬ 
rooms,  the  first  for  the  returning 
(i.  1.  Done  in  barn  red  and  pine, 
its  main  feature  is  a  tremendous 
built-in  bed  with  snowy  sheets 
already  turned  down.  •  E.arly 
.American  pieces  are  roomy  and 
comfortable  and  acce.ssories  are 
old  brass.  The  combination  of 
modern  arrangement  and  light¬ 
ing  with  period  accessories  is  not 
mannered— it  is  supremely  natur¬ 
al  in  effect.  Translated  into  medi¬ 


um-price  interiors,  this  treatment 
will  likely  be  the  means  of  curing 
the  buying  paralysis  that  over¬ 
comes  the  middle-bracket  cus¬ 
tomer  who  feels  obliged  to  chcK)sc 
between  “modern”  and  "tradi¬ 
tional”. 

d  he  second  master  bedroom  is 
for  the  servicewoman,  and  the 
stress  is  on  femininity.  An  out¬ 
standing  piece  is  a  luxurious 
custcnn-built  dressing  table. 

Consumers  today  are  thinking 
in  the  postwar  era,  but  thinking 
generally  in  a  kind  of  rose-tinted 
dream  of  miracles  still  on  the 
drawing  board.  Displays  that 
focus  their  planning  will  come  in 
for  eager  scrutiny;  displays  like 
these  that  combine  topical  theme 
and  sufficiently  novel  merchan¬ 
dise  will  help  to  narrow  the  gap 
between  planning  and  purchase. 


This  large  playroom  is  between  two  charmingly  decorated  children’s 
rooms.  It  is  replete  with  electric  trains,  slide,  teeter-totter,  dolls  and 
other  toys  for  children.  Two  great  sheafs  of  drawing  paper  are  tacked 
on  the  walls  to  give  plenty  of  space  for  children’s  drawings.  .\n  excellent 
room  for  parent-children  activities. 


At  W.  k-  J.  Sloane  the  lavish  bath- 
r<K)m  tradition,  dear  to  its  custom¬ 
ers,  is  continued.  Sersice  women 
copping  with  barracks  showers  may 
be  including  this  in  postwar  plans. 
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iR  THE  HOME 
)MORROW 


A  motion  picture  screen  just  outside 
of  the  new  model  room  display 
serves  to  introduce  the  theme  of  the 
exhibition.  Among  the  shots  are  pic¬ 
tures  of  soldiers  and  sailors  march¬ 
ing  home  and  relatives  greeting  their 
returning  family  members. 


Antique  pieces  mix  with  modem  to 
accent  the  tremendous  built-in  bed. 
Bookcases  on  either  side  of  the  bed 
hold  a  voluminous  library.  Most  of 
the  accessories  in  the  room  are  old 
brass.  The  trough-like  bedside 
tables  are  unusual  and  practical. 


The  returning  WAC  finds  all  the  femininity  she  has 
been  missing  in  the  services.  The  focal  point  of  the 
bedroom  is  a  modem  dressing  table  with  high,  triple 
mirrors,  edged  in  fabric.  This  piece,  custom  made, 
has  something  of  the  lavishness  of  the  early  part  of  this 
century,  now  being  noticed  in  dress  fashions. 


The  main  feature  of  this  formal  living  room  is  a  large 
picture  window  conservatory  filled  with  plants  which 
lakes  the  place  of  an  entire  end  wall.  It  is  furnished 
in  eighteenth  century  antiques  combining  English, 
French,  and  Italian  pieces.  A  restful  color  scheme  of 
mauve  and  apricot  is  heightened  by  green  accents. 
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Paine’s  Version  of  Postwar  Modern 


Based  on  national  magazine  survey,  new 
house  is  built  to  meet  younger  customers’ 
specifications  for  comfort  and  beauty. 


Mademoiselle  readers  indicated  that  they  wanted  a  dining  room  that 
was  really  livable,  not  just  the  conventional  type  of  rcxtm.  In  addition 
to  fulfilling  this  request,  the  designers  have  inchuletl  everything  to  make 
this  a  complete  and  useful  room.  The  chests  are  of  a  type  that  can  start 
their  career  in  the  bedroom  or  living  rtKim  of  a  small  apartment. 


The  music-hobby  room  has  a  long  built-in  banquette.  Any  built-in  piece 
invites  a  lost  sale,  but  here,  as  in  similar  cases,  extra  space  is  made  avail¬ 
able  for  items  a  store  does  stock.  This  room  houses  a  small  console  piano. 


The  Paine  Furniture  Company 
of  Boston  has  installed  a  com¬ 
plete  six-KXJin  house  on  its  fourth 
Hoor,  designed  to  carry  out  the  dec¬ 
orating  prescription  laid  tlown  by 
the  readers  of  .Mademoiselle  .Maga¬ 
zine  in  a  tjuestionnaire  survey. 
Paine  reports  that  the  house  was 
built  almost  entirely  from  build¬ 
ing  materials  salvaged  from  previ¬ 
ous  constructions  in  the  store— oidy 
the  mouldings  are  new.  Fhe  display 
is  situated  so  that  the  customer  can 
see  into  the  house  as  she  leaves  the 
elevator,  the  wide  window  openings 
making  the  merchandise  invitingly 
visible  from  the  outside. 

In  the  decoration,  the  predomi¬ 
nant  features  are  a  feeling  of  space 
and  informality,  with  a  clear,  light 
(olor  scheme  throughout.  High¬ 
lighted  in  the  huge  living  room  is 
a  Paine-designed  “Mr.  and  Mrs.” 
desk,  where  two  people  can  work 
at  opposite  sides.  The  store  sug¬ 
gests  that  at  party  time  the  big  desk 
top  can  he  cleared  off  and  used  as 
a  buffet  table. 

Mademoiselle’s  readers  asked  for 
a  hobby  rtxtm,  and  the  store  de¬ 
cided  that  music  would  be  the 
hobby  in  this  case.  Most  of  the 
furniture  in  the  music  rcxmi  is 
Indlt  in,  including  the  double¬ 
length  sofa  which  has  cabinet  stor¬ 
age  space  underneath  it. 

.V  livable— but  ciefinitely  separate 
—dining  room  was  on  the  list  of 
Mademoiselle’s  readers’  require¬ 
ments.  In  this  one  an  opening  is  cut 
through  to  the  kitchen  to  facilitate 
serving.  Furniture  is  chamois  oak, 
and  the  color  scheme  is  bright  yel¬ 
low  and  dark  red. 

Paine  launched  its  promotion  of 
the  house  with  a  preview  party, 
complete  with  prominent  officials, 
press,  and  newsreel  camera  men. 
Newspaper  ads,  a  series  of  radio 
talks,  and  direct  mail  pieces  backed 
it  up.  Mademoiselle  ran  seven 
pages  of  photographs  and  a  descrip¬ 
tive  article,  of  which  75,000  reprints 
are  being  mailed  out.  On  ojjening 
day,  1,000  visitors  were  clocked  in¬ 
to  the  house  in  two  hours. 

.Although  the  house  is  called 
“Postwar  Modern”,  the  store  stres¬ 
ses  to  customers  that  much  of  the 
merchandise  is  already  available. 
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0U  SEE 


r  Fully  aware  of  the  compelling 
present-clay  need  for  useful  and 
practical  Christmas  Gift  mer¬ 
chandise,  the  Simplicity  Pattern 
Company,  as  the  world’s  largest  manufac¬ 
turer  of  patterns,  goes  to  the  American 
people  in  a  nation-wide  campaign  suggest¬ 
ing  that  they  MAKE  Christmas  Gifts  at 
home  this  year. 

Leading  magazines  and  newspapers  will 
carry  this  message  in  full  color  pages,  be¬ 
ginning  Sunday,  November  19th. 

You  will  undoubtedly  put  your  store  whole¬ 
heartedly  behind  this  idea  — supporting  it 
with  “Make  it  for  Christmas”  windows,  gift 
booths,  local  advertising,  and  radio  broad¬ 
casts. 

Thus  you  will  be  helping  thousands  of 


women  in  your  community  to  solve  a  big 
portion  of  their  Christmas  Gift  problems 
this  season. 

Not  alone  is  Simplicity  supporting  this  plan 
with  colorful  advertising  messages,  but  in 
order  to  stimulate  the  creative  ability  of 
display  managers  in  stores  throughout  the 
country,  it  is  offering  a  series  of  war  bond  a 
prizes  totaling  $4,300  for  the  best  window  /  ^ 
displays  on  “Make  it  for  Christmas.”  Top  ^ 
prize  is  a  $1,000.00  War  Bond.  (Details  ^ 
of  the  contest  have  already  been  mailed  you. ) 

If  you  should  fail  to  receive  this  notice  write 
Simplicity  Pattern  Co.,  Inc.,  200  Madison 
Ave.,  N.  Y.  16,  N.  Y.,  for  your  copy. 

Enter  your  store  in  this  contest,  and  try  for 
one  of  the  $4,500.00  in  prizes.  Perhaps  you 
may  win  the  $1000  prize. 


First  full  color  page  in  THIS  WEEK-Sunday,  Nov.  19th 
Second  full  color  page  in  AMERICAN  WEEKLY- Sunday,  Nov.  26th 


By  John  Hahn 


Retail  Expansion  Essential 

The  real  job  ot  organizing  for 
postwar  seems  at  last  to  be  swing¬ 
ing  into  high  gear.  Heretofore,  it 
has  been  mainly  limited  to  ex¬ 
ploring  the  subject.  Now  industry 
is  actually  blueprinting  programs 
developed  from  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  made  by  examining  commit¬ 
tees  and  what  a  job  it  promises  to 
be. 

.\s  we  write  this  we  have  just 
heard  Sumner  H.  Slichter,  Lamont 
Professor  of  Economies,  Harvard 
University  and  Chairman  of  the 
Research  Advisory  Board,  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Development, 
tell  a  CED  audience  of  1000  at  the 
\\’aldorf  .\storia  what  is  expected 
of  American  industry.  “Within  two 
years  after  the  end  of  fighting,” 
he  said,  “federal  expenditures  will 
drop  from  about  S90  billion  to 
$25  billion  a  year.  This  will  rep¬ 
resent  the  greatest  and  swiftest 
disappearance  of  markets  in  all 
history.” 

To  take  up  the  slack  and  do  it 
quickly  so  that  six  or  seven  millions 
of  returning  men  and  women  may 
go  back  to  civilian  employihent, 
CED  is  undertaking  the  job  of 
selling  to  business  the  pressing  need 
for  realizing  an  increase  of  from 
35  to  40  per  cent  in  the  sale  of 
goods  and  services  over  those  of 
1940.  W'hat  this  increase  in  busi¬ 
ness  will  mean  to  retailing  can 
better  be  appreciated  by  thinking 
not  merely  in  terms  of  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  but  of  the  great  increase  in 
the  number  of  transactions  that 
will  have  to  be  handled  by  the 
stores.  So  it  means  not  onlv  step¬ 
ping  up  selling,  but  all  operations 
along  the  line— buying,  marking 
and  receiving,  wrapping,  delivery, 
bookkeeping,  etc.  Can  it  be  done 
w'ith  1940  facilities? 

Annual  Convontion  January  8 

Following  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  that  a  conference  of  the 
members  of  the  Association  will 


I.e  held  the  week  of  {aiuiar\  8  at 
the  Hotel  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
riiis,  of  course,  is  the  annual  meet¬ 
ing  held  each  year  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion.  No  effort,  however,  will  be 
made  this  year  to  secure  the  usual 
large  delegations  from  individual 
stores,  iti  order  to  cooperate  with 
the  Office  of  Defense  I'ransjMjrta- 
tion  to  conserve  w'artime  use  of 
trausporiation.  The  program  will 
be  streamlined  to  meet  the  times. 

Reconversion  Puzzle 

Although  manufacturers  still  shy 
away  from  predictions  as  to  when 
they  will  be  ready  to  supply  civil¬ 
ian  goods  following  the  termina¬ 
tion  of  the  war,  as  reported  in  the 
September  issue  of  EHt  BtLLETtN, 
one  ne\ertheless  gets  the  idea 
from  discussion  of  the  subject  bv 
men  in  government  and  on  the 
jm)duction  litie  that  it  may  be 
much  quicker  thati  some  people 
expect.  This  spritigs  from  a  rec¬ 
ognition  of  the  importance  of  pro¬ 
viding  jobs  quickly  for  returning 
service  men  and  women.  For  in¬ 
stance,  Hiland  G.  Batcheller,  WPB 
operations  vice  chairman,  says  that 
within  a  year  after  Y-E  Day  the 
amount  of  steel  available  for  pro¬ 
duction  will  be  somewhat  higher 
than  1937,  a  record  year.  .\nd 
while  government  officials  are 
figuring  a  cutback  of  30  per  cent 
after  the  fall  of  Germany,  Alfred 
P.  Sloan,  Jr.,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  General  Motors 
Corporation,  told  members  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  State 
of  New  York  that  he  expects  tt) 
see  a  drop  of  70  per  cent. 

One  may  well  wonder  what  ef¬ 
fect  this  drop  will  have  on  large 
concerns  such  as  General  Motors. 
If  Mr.  Sloan’s  figure  is  correct  does 
this  mean  that  all  plants  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  assembly  line  will  be  able  to 
operate  on  a  70  f>er  cent  basis,  or 
does  it  mean  that  70  per  cent  of 
the  factories  on  the  assemblv  line 
will  be  able  to  produce  consumer 
goods,  leaving  the  30  per  cent  still 
working  on  full  production  for 


war?  Can  such  assembly  lines 
work  elfe{  ti\ely  on  cotisumer  pro- 
tluction  unless  all  the  factories  in 
the  assembly  are  released  at  the 
same  time? 

Retail  Planning  on  Services 

When  we  said  last  month  that 
retail  stores  have  a  reconversion 
job  to  do  and  that  planning  might 
well  be  done  now,  we  had  in  mind 
the  necessary  reorganization  of  store 
procedure  that  will  have  to  be  done 
by  stores  independently.  However, 
it  might  well  include  cooperative 
planning  by  retail  groups  where 
a  getieral  program  of  service  can 
l)e  worked  out,  such  as  that  recent¬ 
ly  reconnnendetl  by  the  Retail 
Merchants  Council  of  Rochester, 
New  York.  In  that  city  the  Couti- 
cil,  realizing  that  a  more  liberal 
program  for  customer  service  will 
follow'  when  government  wartime 
regulations  are  removed,  recom¬ 
mended  to  its  members  specific  pro¬ 
cedure  including  delivery  of  mer¬ 
chandise  within  the  city  and  near 
suljurban  routes  be  placed  on  a 
one-a-day  schedule,  naral  deliveries 
three  times  a  week;  special  delivery, 
to  correct  store  errors  and  to  iti- 
clude  delivery  of  prescriptions 
from  drug  departments;  C.O.D. 
orders  of  merchandise  costing  SI 
or  more;  parcel  post  to  be  paid  for 
delivery  of  merchandise  within  the 
state  for  purchases  of  S2  or  more; 
free  freight  and  express  charges  on 
delivery  to  railroad  points  within  a 
200-mile  radius  on  all  purchases  of 
S5  or  more.  Gift  boxes  free  on  mer¬ 
chandise  costing  $2  or  more.  Re¬ 
turns  of  merchandise  accepted  with¬ 
in  the  five  day  period.  Customers 
are  to  be  urged  to  return  mer¬ 
chandise  personally  upon  which 
credit  is  requested  if  size  and 
weight  permit  it. 

Fur  Salas 

Impetus  to  the  sale  of  furs  is 
expected  by  many  to  follow  this 
month’s  easing  of  the  Declaration 
of  Policy  by  WPB.  Stores,  without 
violating  their  pledge,  now  can 
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hold  sales  of  fur  coats  (not  fur 
trimmed  coats)  without  waiting 
tor  the  end  of  the  season.  Furnit¬ 
ure  which  does  not  contain  tex¬ 
tiles  is  also  included. 

It  shouldn’t  take  long  now  to 
find  out  how  much  the  20  per 
cent  excise  tax  has  to  do  with  the 
general  drop  in  fur  sales.  Already 
special  price  offerings  are  begin¬ 
ning  to  appear. 

Christmas  Sooson  ShortMiod 

The  stores  this  year  will  have 
the  cooperation  of  the  government 
in  the  usual  yearly  “do  your  Christ¬ 
mas  shopping  early”  campaign. 

The  postoffice  department  has 
already  served  notice  that  delivery 
of  such  gifts  cannot  be  assured 
unless  packages  are  mailed  not  later 
than  December  1.  No  zones  as  yet 
have  been  announced  and  unless 
there  is  later  modification  it  would 
seem  to  include  every  mailing  re¬ 
gardless  of  distance.  This  should 
not  be  confused  with  the  overseas 
mailing  campaign. 

So  this  year  it  may  well  be  that 
a  great  part  of  the  Christmas  buy¬ 
ing  may  be  over  before  it  normally 
gets  under  way.  Figuring  as  one 
delivery  man  did  for  us  that  40 
per  cent  of  Christmas  sales  are 
normally  “send”  transactions  and 
of  this  40  per  cent  half  is  mailed  by 
the  store  and  adding  to  that  figure 
the  packages  mailed  from  the  home 
we  have  at  least  an  idea  of  what 
the  mail  Christmas  business 
amounts  to  which  must  be  done 
before  December  1 . 

"Army"  and  "Navy"  Goods 

Not  waiting  for  Federal  Legis¬ 
lation  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
names  “.\rmy”  or  “Navy”  in  the 
sale  of  surplus  government  goods 
(such  a  bill  was  introduced  at  the 
last  session  by  Congressman  Satter¬ 
field)  ,  the  National  Better  Busi¬ 
ness  Bureau  is  asking  stores  to 
adopt  standards  in  connection  with 
the  disposal  of  such  merchandise. 
These  include  the  prohibition  of 
the  use  of  “.\nny”  and  “Navy” 
either  individually  or  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  other  names— it  urges 
that  such  government  goods  which 
arc  used  as  “rejects”,  “reclaimed”, 
“reconditioned”,  “seconds”,  “ir¬ 
regulars”,  “damaged,”  should  be  so 
advertised  and  that  government 
goods  should  be  segregated  when 
not  readily  identified. 


Paris  Coutur*  Functions  Again 

The  fashion  world  of  America, 
of  course,  is  watching  every  devel¬ 
opment  in  France  in  an  effort  to 
determine  whether  her  liberation 
promises  an  early  resumption  by 
the  fashion  creators  of  Paris.  Show¬ 
ings  there  already  are  being  re¬ 
ported  by  our  press. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  war 
,\merican  designers  have  made 
great  strides  in  developing  fash¬ 
ion  independence,  and  it  has  been 
predicted  that  regardless  of  what 
Paris  may  do  our  designers  will 
maintain  their  present  position. 
No  one  yet  seems  to  know  just 
when  the  conditions  in  Paris  will 
return  to  the  prewar  normal.  How¬ 
ever,  Saks  &  Company,  Fifth  Ave¬ 
nue,  in  a  full  page  ad  last  month, 
announced  that  they  will  go  to 
Paris  as  soon  as  Paris  is  able  to 
show  collections  for  export.  Very 
tactfully  they  pointed  out  that 
French  and  American  designers 
will  not  compete  with  each  other 
—“the  greater  part  of  French  de¬ 
signing  is  done  for  a  very  small 
group  of  women,  in  custom  work¬ 
rooms.  American  designing,  even 
in  the  finest  ready-to-wear,  is  pro¬ 
duced  for  thousands  of  well  dressed 
women.”  They  then  pay  tribute 
to  the  American  designer,  who 
they  say  has  become  “firmly  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  fashion  world.” 

Nylon  of  Hio  Future 

Nylon’s  great  success  in  the  ho¬ 
siery  field  has  caused  many  of  us 
to  speculate  as  to  the  possibilties 
for  after-the-war  developments  of 
this  yarn  in  other  lines  of  mer¬ 
chandise.  Little,  however,  has  been 
said  authoritatively  as  to  what  the 
stores  and  public  might  expect. 
What  might  be  called  a  behind 
the  curtain  "look-see”  of  postwar 
possibilities  was  given  by  George 
J.  Groh,  of  the  Nylon  Division  of 
DuPont,  in  an  address  before  the 
.American  Association  of  Textile 
Technologists.  .According  to  Mr. 
Groh,  the  experience  in  handling 
yarn  in  the  manufacturing  of  ma¬ 
terials  for  postwar  use  has  shown 
that  some  of  these  constructions 
can  be  turned  later  to  consumer 
use.  He  said  that  prewar  early 
studies  of  nylon  woven  fabrics 
were  carried  far  enough  in  the 
development  for  underwear,  slips, 
foundation  garments,  gowns,  etc.. 


to  indicate  that  nylon  contributed 
a  great  deal  toward  lessening  the 
weight  of  garments  and  had  the 
advantages  of  easy  washing  and 
quick  drying.  Experimental  work 
before  the  war  also  indicated  that 
properly  constructed  fabrics  of 
nylon  could  be  permanently  “set” 
to  minimize  wrinkling.  Good  neck¬ 
wear  could  be  manufactured; 
nylon  in  velvets  could  be  made 
crushproof;  the  curtain  stretcher 
as  a  result  might  become  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  permanent  ruffles 
and  pleats  might  be  set  so  as  to  be 
unaffected  by  cleaning  and  even 
washing. 

Hoart-Warmors 

A  preview  of  the  Aralac-McCall 
traveling  fashion  show,  “Heart- 
Warmers”,  scheduled  for  thirty-five 
department  stores,  was  held  re¬ 
cently  in  New  York  at  National 
Dairy  Products’  Sealtest  Kitchen. 
Twin  themes  w'ere  conservation, 
and  warmth  in  a  fuel-short  winter. 
The  first  was  demonstrated  by  the 
planned,  home-sewn  wardrobe,  with 
all  the  items  mixing  and  matching 
for  extra  service.  Use  of  Aralac 
in  all  the  garments  shown,  and  es¬ 
pecially  in  quilted  lounging  outfits, 
carried  out  the  second  theme. 

Macy  Joins  Cycio  Billers 

Cycle  billing  has  gained  a  new 
and  important  convert  in  R.  H. 
Macy  and  Company  who  announc¬ 
ed  that  beginning  (October  15  it 
would  adopt  it  for  mailing  of  D.  .A. 
statements.  It  it  understood  that 
by  March  15  the  New'  York  store 
will  have  completed  the  change¬ 
over  to  cumulative  cycle  billing. 

6th  War  Loon 

Now  it  can  be  told.  The  Sixth 
War  Loan  Dri\e  gets  under  way 
November  20.  ends  December  Ki. 
The  quota  is  $14  billion. 

Modernization  and  Display 

Postwar  planning  w'ithin  the 
store  will  be  discussed  at  a  two-day 
meeting  ‘  at  the  Barbizon  Plaza 
Hotel,  New  York  City,  December 
7  and  8,  under  joint  auspices  of 
NRDGA’s  Store  Management  and 
Display  Groups.  Subjects  for  dis¬ 
cussion  are  Postwar  Moderniza¬ 
tion  of  Stores,  Better  Display  for 
Better  Selling,  Better  Lighting  in 
the  Postwar  Period,  The  Role  of 
Television  in  Displays. 
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AMOUS 


NAMES  IN 
TEXTILES 


Samuel  Crompton 

AND 

“Rosemary  Products” 


Cotton  Flonnolotto  by  Rosemary 


BEDSPREADS 
TABLE  NAPERY 
WORK  SHIRTS 


MATTRESS  TICKINGS 
DECORATIVE  FABRICS 
FLANNELETTE 


Crompton  0753-1927)  —  Cnglith  invontor  of  tho  mulo  spin- 
nor,  an  important  tiop  in  tho  dovolopmont  of  fin*  cotton 
spinning.  Too  poor  to  obtain  a  patont  for  his  invontion,  tho 
rosuH  of  fivo  yoars'  work,  ho  soU  hit  ri^ts  for  about  $300. 
Lator,  Pariiamont  rocognixing  hit  important  contribution  to 
tho  toxtilo  industry  gavo  him  a  tubttantial  monotary  grant. 

Designed  for  use  in  nightwear  garments 
for  men,  women  and  children,  and  for 
work  shirts.  Smartly  styled  in  a  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  plaids,  checks,  stripes  and  solid 
tones,  these  fabrics  are  distributed  direct 
to  leading  garment  manufacturers  and 
sold  as  piece  goods  through  wholesalers 
and  mail  order  houses. 

These  quality  flannelettes  are  members 
of  the  "family"  of  Rosemary  Products. 


A  DIVISION  OP  SIMMONS  COMPANY 
40  WORTH  ST.  NEW  YORK  1  3,  N.  Y. 


1940  Consumer  Credit  Facilities  Must  Be 
Doubled  to  Get  Needed  Postwar  Volume 


By  M.  R.  Neifeld,  Ph.  D.,  Economist,  Beneficial  Management  Corp. 


The  professional  skill  of 
the  credit  man  will  be  a 
major  element  in  stores’ 
performance  of  the  huge 
distribution  job  ahead. 

POSTWAR  full  employment 
(55  or  56  million  jobs)  in 
terms  of  1942  prices  calls  for 
a  gross  national  product  of  more 
than  $160  billion.  To  get  an  idea 
of  what  that  will  mean  for  retail 
business,  compare  expenditures  in 
194x  for  consumer  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices  with  similar  expenditures  for 
1940,  when  gross  national  product 
was  about  $100  billion. 

Consumer  expenditures  fall  nat¬ 
urally  into  four  groups:  monev 
spent  on  consumer  services:  outlays 
for  consumer  perishable  goods;  jjur- 
chases  of  consumer  semi-durable  or 
soft  goods;  and  acquisition  of  con¬ 
sumer  durable  or  hard  goods. 

In  1940,  $70  billion  in  round 
numbers  was  spent  by  consumers 
to  buy  these  four  groups  of  servi¬ 
ces  and  goods.  Under  conditions 
of  full  employment  in  I94x,  .$114 
billion  of  these  goods  will  have  to 
be  sold  to  consumers,  an  increase 
of  63  per  cent. 

Consumer  services  include  hous¬ 
ing,  home  maintenance,  household 
utilities,  personal  care,  transporta¬ 
tion,  recreation,  medical  care  and 
death  expenses.  These  ser\  ices  are 
ordinarily  not  sold  through  retail 
institutions.  Dropping  them  from 
the  total  leaves  expenditures  of  $46 
billion  in  1940  for  the  three  other 
groups  of  consumers  goods  and 
$78  billion  in  194x— an  increase 
of  70  per  cent. 

Consumer  perishable  goods  in¬ 
clude  food,  smokes,  drugs,  toilet 
preparations,  printed  matter,  writ¬ 
ing  supplies,  toys,  sport  supplies, 
household  and  auto  fuels.  Consum¬ 
ers  bought  $28.6  billion  of  these 


essentials  in  1910  and  will  ha\e  to 
buy  .S45.3  billion  in  194x,  or  58 
per  cent  more. 

Clothing,  footwear,  personal  and 
home  furnishings,  dry  goods,  re¬ 
placement  tires,  tubes  and  passen¬ 
ger  car  accessories  and  replacement 
parts  and  other  soft  goods  pur- 
(hases  by  consumers  will  have  lo 
increase  from  .$9.3  billion  to  $16.1 
billion. 

Hard  goods  incliule  all  those 
durable  objects  which  have  a  useful 
life  stretching  over  a  number  ol 
years.  Purchases  of  hard  goods 
must  increase  from  .$8.3  billion  lo 
$16.9  billion.  In  these  durable 
goods  we  have  for  the  first  time  on 
a  gi  and  scale  the  production  of  con¬ 
sumer  goods  which  have  a  relatively 
long  consumption  cycle.  They  are 
familv  ca])ital  goods.  They  corre- 
spoml  in  nature  lo  the  capital 
goods  or  assets.  e\i)enditures  for 
which  business  (onsitlers  as  invest¬ 
ment  rather  than  as  current  ex- 
t)ense.  For  the  consumer  they  also 
represent  an  investment  rather 
'ban  a  current  expense. 

Function  of  Credit 

The  consumer  who  buys  an  elec¬ 
tric  refrigerator  buvs  an  accumula¬ 
tion  or  storehouse  of  refrigerator 
sers  ice  to  be  drawn  upon  as  needed 
over  an  extended  periotl  of  time 
stretching  some  years  into  the 
future.  In  other  words,  these  con¬ 
sumer  durable  goods  have  a  rela¬ 
tively  long  consumption  cycle. 

That  is  why  consumer  credit, 
which  to  some  extent  brings  the 
long  consumption  cycle  into  bal¬ 
ance  with  the  consumer’s  short 
earning  cycle,  has  come  to  play  so 
important  a  part  in  financing  the 
distribution  of  these  goods;  and 
that  is  why  if  there  is  to  be  more 
production  of  consumer  durable 
goods  in  the  future,  there  will  have 
to  be  more  use  of  consumer  credit. 
In  fact,  if  you  look  back  over  a  year 
by  year  record  you  will  find  a  rough 
one-to-one  correspondence  betw’een 


the  money  value  of  the  ptoduction 
of  (onsumer  durable  goods  in  a 
given  year  and  the  amount  of  con¬ 
sumer  credit  outstanding  at  the  eml 
of  the  same  year.  In  1940,  when 
there  was  more  than  $8  billion  ol 
consumer  hard  goods  sold,  there 
was  outstanding  about  $8.8  billion 
of  consumer  credit.  If  ptoduction 
in  194x  is  to  provide  full  employ¬ 
ment,  it  will  turn  out  about  $17 
billion  of  consumer  hard  goods— 
an  iiurease  of  more  than  100  per 
cent. 

Chedit  Essential  to  Sales 

On  the  assumption  that  the  <Mie- 
to-one  correspondence  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  in  the  future  as  it 
did  in  the  past,  the  indicator  would 
seem  to  point  t»)  an  extc.-iordinai  v 
increase  in  the  amount  of  consumer 
credit  outstanding  at  the  eml  of 
194x,  perhaps  as  much  as  100  per 
cent.  So  much  consumer  t  redit  out- 
stamling  would  require  consumer 
credit  facilities  100  per  cent  greater 
than  the  amount  used  in  the  high¬ 
est  pre-war  vear.  Unless  the  $17 
billion  of  consumer  credit  is  made 
availaltle,  the  $17  billion  of  con¬ 
sumer  hard  goods  produced  by  full 
employment  will  not  jtass  freely 
from  the  factories  into  the  display 
rooms  of  the  dealers  anti  from  the 
dealer’s  floors  into  the  homes  of 
consumers. 

Many  economists  and  business 
men  blandly  assume  that  there  w’ill 
be  no  difficulty  about  the  sale  of 
these  goods.  They  think  that  the 
unprecedented  liquid  savings  of 
$100  billion  or  more,  which  con¬ 
sumers  will  have  accumulated  by 
war  end.  will  come  rushing  to 
market.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
amount  of  liquid  savings  in  the 
hands  of  consumers  will  have  very 
much  to  do  with  whether  consum¬ 
ers  buy  or  do  not  buy  the  hard 
goods  that  come  off  the  assembly 
lines.  $100  billion  or  more  of  con¬ 
sumer  purchasing  power  will  play 
a  very  important  part  in  making 
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postwar  jobs,  but  not  in  the  way  power  to  take  the  gootls  oif  the  Part  ot  that  survey  is  a  very  inter* 

many  people  think.  market  without  disturbing  the  esting  compilation  ot  the  extent  of 

Some  consumers,  relatively  lew  savings.  all  kinds  of  consumer  credit  in 

in  number,  will  “blow  in”  their  Nevertheless,  it  will  take  hard  Newark  and  how  it  has  changed 
savings  at  the  first  opportunity,  selling  to  move  the  enormous  in-  in  the  war  years.  So  far  as  I  know. 
Many  look  forward  to  using  them  creases  in  production  of  (onsump-  this  is  the  first  time  anyone  has 
in  the  acquisition  of  homes.  But  tion  goods  retjuired  to  sustain  been  able  to  compile  such  a  sum- 
what  the  great  bulk  of  consumers  full  employment.  Markets  have  mary  for  the  total  consumer  credit 
do  with  their  savings  deposits  and  changed,  populations  have  shifted,  in  one  communty.  It  shows  how 
Victory  Bonds  will  depend  alto-  and  consumption  habits  have  been  much  consumer  credit  has  been 
gether  on  their  collective  confidence  disrupted.  Nothing  tan  be  taken  liquidated  locally  and  how  much 
in  the  continuity  of,  their  jobs.  If  for  granted.  consumer  credit  could  be  expected 

the  individual  consumer  is  on  a  The  large  percentage  and  dollar  merely  to  replace  the  pre-war  status, 

payroll  and  seems  likely  to  stay  increases  in  consumer  trade,  which  In  the  three  year  period  covered 

there,  he  will  buy  the  newly  I  have  given  you,  are  olqectives  to  bv  the  report,  December  31,  1940, 
treated  consumer  durable  goods  be  worked  for,  not  ripe  plums  to  to  December  31,  1943,  outstanding 
out  of  current  income  or  commit  be  picked  from  the  tree  of  business,  consumer  credit  has  fallen  off: 
his  future  income.  He  will  keep  To  translate  these  objectives  into 

his  liquid  savings  as  reserves  and  sales  is  a  tremendous  marketing  ^  ‘  unions 

finance  the  purchase.  If  the  con-  job.  Retailers  must  set  their  goals  Vz  small  loan  companies 

sumer  is  uncertain  about  his  em-  at  these  high  levels  of  distribution  for  charge  accounts 

ployment;  if  part-time  employ-  to  underwrite  the  high  levels  of  for  installment  accounts 

ment  spreads  the  work  and  in-  employment.  On  them,  as  much  as  gQ07  for  sales  finance  companies 

comes  are  uncertain,  consumers  on  anybodv,  lies  the  responsibility  i  i  i 

.  .  .  T  •  •  I  1  ■  •  I  1  I  I  for  personal  loan  depart- 

will  only  buv  necessities.  Liquid  lor  raising  the  level  ot  consump-  ^  r  .  i  ^ 

/  .  T  o  1  iTicrits  Oi  L)3.riK.s 

savings  will  be  maintained  as  re-  lion,  for  gaining  market  acceptance 

serves  to  be  cashed  for  the  purchase  for  new  goods,  and  tor  seeing  that  pawnshops 

of  necessities  should  they  lose  their  consumer  goods  are  offered  in  the  f.  ,■  •  ,  .  .  , 

jobs.  The  great  value  of  the  accum.  form,  at  the  prices,  and  on  the  tjedit  untons  have  ma.ntatned 

ulated  backlog  of  consumer  pur-  cretiit  terms  that  will  loosen  the  ettet  t  tan  ot  et 

,  .  •  a  1  •  11  .  •  r  .u  .r,  creditors  because  a  number  of  new 

chasing  power  is  not  that  it  will  purse  strings  ot  the  consumer  to 

,  '’T  .  .  •  e,  ones  were  organized  after  1940. 

make  the  consumer  spend  more  sustain  a  prosperous  economv.  .  ,  ,  .  ,  , 

readily,  but  that  the  existence  of  As  Chairman  of  the  Research  bepnning  of  the  three 

this  buying  power  will  encourage  Division  of  the  Newark  Commit-  t  lere  wc^e  outstan  ing 

enterprisers  to  go  ahead  confident-  tee  for  Economic  Development,  ^  ewar  ■  a  out  d..  ,  in  ivi 
ly  with  production  plans.  In  the  I  have  just  completed  a  hnancial 

course  of  production  there  will  be  stirvev  of  liquid  assets  in  the  hands  consumer  ere  it  account, 

generated  suKdent  purchasing  of  consumers  in  the  Newark  area. 


PUPPET  SHOW  AT  McCREERY'S 


The  anniversary  windows  of  McCreery's,  New  York,  had  their  usual  histori¬ 
cal  theme  this  fall,  bu»  '*'ith  a  difference— the  1944  windows  revealed  a  real 
puppet  show.  These  IP' 8  characters  are  celebrating  the  Armistice. 
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PEPPERELL 

SHEETS 
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FACT:  In  a  coasMo-coast  survey  scientifically 
covering  all  age  and  income  groups,  hundreds  of 
housewives  were  asked:  "What  brands  of  sheets 
have  you  heard  about?"  In  reply,  more  women 
mentioned  Pepperell  than  any  other  brand  I 


PEPPERELL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 
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Hosiery  Manufacturers  See  Need 
for  Controls  During  Transition 

By  Pearl  Berry 


IN'  a  siaicincni  on  the  progress 
ot  the  Hosiery  Postwar  Plan¬ 
ning  Connnittee,  Earl  Constan¬ 
tine,  president  ot  the  National 
Association  ot  Hosiery  Manutac- 
turers,  reported  that  the  Connnit¬ 
tee  agreed  a  degree  of  controls  is 
necessary  in  the  transition  troin 
war  economy  to  peace  economy 
and  that  such  controls,  to  be  effec¬ 
tive,  would  have  to  he  Govern¬ 
ment  controls.  The  Committee’s 
opinion,  however,  was  that  the 
necessary  controls  should  he  tap¬ 
ered  olF  progressively  and  as  rapid¬ 
ly  as  sound  procedure  woidd  per¬ 
mit. 

Mr.  Constantine  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  hosiery  industry, 
like  all  others,  will  be  the  benefi¬ 
ciary  ot  many  technological  tlevel- 
opments  which  have  been  stimu¬ 
lated  or  advanced  by  the  war. 
Pointing  out  that  nylon  is  a  plas¬ 
tic,  he  suggested  that  other  plas¬ 
tics  might  appear  on  the  scene 
in  time.  He  also  discussed  plastic 
coatings  and  referred  to  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  chemical  industrv  in 
other  lines  which  might  residt  in 
finishes  not  used  heretofore.  Re¬ 
ferring  to  nylon,  he  stated  that 
there  is  unanimous  agreement 
within  the  Committee  and  in  the 
industry  generally  that  its  return 
to  civilian  use  must  be  under  con¬ 
trols  which  will  assure  orderly  and 
etpiitable  distribution  so  that  all 
persons  may  receive  their  proper 
share  and  enter  the  market  in  a 
fair  race.  He  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  there  will  not  be  any 
restrictions  as  to  the  gauge  or 
needles  on  which  the  yarn  can  be 
used,  nor  any  restraints  on  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  constructions. 

Mr.  Constantine  pointed  out 
that  women’s  full  fashioned  stocks 
today  are  49.5%  of  what  was  the 
normal  preceding  the  war.  He 
believed  that  there  would  be  a 
continued  place  for  silk  and 
rayon  stockings  fot  women  to  meet 
consumer  demand  for  certain 
price  brackets.  The  demand  for 
hosiery,  he  predicted,  would  be 
sustained  at  a  high  level  for  sev¬ 
eral  years  after  the  w'ar  is  over,  due 


to  the  need  ot  replenishing  personal 
wardrobes  in  the  shift  from  uni- 
toiins  into  civilian  clothes  by  the 
appro.ximately  12,000,000  men  and 
women  who  are  notv  in  the  armed 
services. 

Nylon  Still  a  Rumor 

Those  in  the  trade  who  we 
feel  are  “in  the  know’’  are  dis¬ 
counting  rumors  about  nylon  ap¬ 
pearing  for  hosiery  manufacture 
by  March  of  1945.  It  is  pointed 
out  by  those  close  to  the  industry 
that  nylon  has  been  found  to  be 
far  more  efficient  to  combat  tlamp- 
ness  and  insects  of  the  tropics 
than  any  other  yarn,  and  it  is  ex¬ 
pected  that  even  with  Du  Pont’s 
increased  production  —  until  the 
Pacific  area  is  more  nearly  cleared 
than  it  is  at  this  writing,  nylon 
yarn  will  not  be  available  for  ho¬ 
siery  manufacture. 

Though  no  statement  has  been 
forthcoming  from  Du  Pont  or 
WPB.  it  is  thought  they  do  not 
inteml  that  nvlon  will  be  released 
for  women’s  hosiery  before  there 
is  a  sufficient  amount  to  supply  all 
women  at  once  with  hosiery  of 
the  yarn.  .\s  long  as  nylon  con¬ 
stitutes  an  important  fighting 
factor  in  tropical  combat,  it  would 
seem  that  civilians  should  not  ex¬ 
pect  much  nylon  after  capitula¬ 
tion  in  Europe. 

With  all  the  hosiery  headaches 
we  have  had,  say  some  of  our  top 
hosiery  people,  we  do  hope  we  will 
not  have  a  “trickle”  of  nylons. 
We  hope  that  when  they  come 
in  there  will  be  an  adequate 
production  and  even  flow  of 
finished  stocks  so  some  sort  of 
order  can  be  maintained.  Most 
distributors  we  have  talked  with 
wish  none  will  be  released  until 
“the  big  store  and  the  little  fellow” 
will  have  stocks  to  take  care  of  de¬ 
mand.  They  add  that  they  believe 
it  is  none  too  soon  for  retailers  to 
get  together  for  planning  con¬ 
sumer  distribution. 

Discussion  of  seamless  nylons  vs. 
full  fashioned  when  the  yarn  is  re¬ 
leased,  continues,  but  with  no 
change  in  tenor.  Both  manufactur¬ 


ers  of  seamless  and  lull  fashioned 
hosiery  say  there  will  be  little  dif¬ 
ference  in  price  of  first  grade  401) 
needle  seamless  and  fine  full  fash- 
ionetl  hosiery  and  the  promotion 
of  either  will  be  on  a  style  basis 
according  to  whether  womtn  want 
a  seam  or  not  up  the  backs  of 
their  legs. 

Follow  the  Groin 

It  is  pointed  out  that  present 
seamless  rayons  are  too  often  im- 
jji  operly  sold  in  retail  departments. 
Tor  good  fit,  it  is  stressed,  women 
should  l)e  told  that  stockings 
should  not  be  put  on  haphazardly 
just  because  there  is  no  seam  to  be 
off-center.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
“twisting”  on  the  leg,  care  should 
be  exercised  by  following  the 
“grain”  or  thread  as  the  stocking 
is  roiled  up  the  leg.  Too  often,  we 
are  iidormed,  women  are  not  in- 
si meted  on  how  to  wear  this  type 
of  hose  and  either  dissatisfaction  on 
fit  or  wear  results.  A  “twisted” 
stocking  can  bring  undue  strain 
and  runs  or  holes  come  about  all 
too  soon. 

Rayon  for  Christmas 

The  prospects  lor  Christmas 
hosiery  stocks  for  retail  stores  are 
reported  not  very  encouraging  for 
promotions  for  gift  selling.  Manu- 
faettners  tell  us  yarns,  particularly 
fine  cottons  for  reinforcement,  are 
very  scarce.  At  this  writing  manu¬ 
facturers  tell  us  they  e.xpect  their 
November  allotments  of  rayon  will 
be  less  than  they  had  planned  on, 
and  yarns  from  the  “free”  market 
are  predicted  to  be  les  free  for  holi¬ 
day  manufacture.  The  industry  in¬ 
forms  us  they  found  many  buyers 
have  recently  held  stocks  down  in 
the  hope  that  nylon  would  be  re¬ 
leased  soon  because  of  encouraging 
war  news  from  the  European 
front.  Because  capitulation  now 
looks  further  off,  there  is  a  tendency 
at  the  moment  to  obtain  as  much 
rayon  hosierv  as  can  be  got  for 
Decendjer  selling.  Retailers  tell  us 
the  cooler  weather  brought  greater 
activity  to  departments  when  wom¬ 
en  suddenly  decided  against  the 
bare  leg  trend.  This  demand  made 
inroads  into  retail  stocks  and  there 
is  bad  news  ahead  for  replenish¬ 
ment.  Buyers  tell  us  that  unless 
something  favorable  happens  to  the 
yarn  situation,  it  looks  as  if  Decem¬ 
ber  figures  will  be  sad  indeed. 
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Always  mistily  sheer  and  charming, 
exquisitely  soft  and  dainty — miles  more 
wear — when  Milady’s  hose  and  clothing 
fabrics  are  DuraBeau  finished. 
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Corset  Groups  and  Medical  Profession 
Join  in  Physical  Fitness  Campaign 

liy  Pkarl  Berrv 


Those  in  the  corset  iiade  we 
have  talked  with  are  most 
enthusiastic  about  the  physic¬ 
al  fitness  program  recently  launch¬ 
ed  by  the  Associated  Corset  and 
Brassiere  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  and 
the  Corset  and  Brassiere  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America.  This  program,  to 
lie  supervised  by  a  joint  committee 
of  the  .American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  National  Committee 
of  Physical  Fitness,  is  expected  to 
reach  all  America  through  news¬ 
papers,  magazines  and  radio. 

This  column  is  particularly 
happy  to  report  this  movement 
since,  for  a  long  time,  it  has  report¬ 
ed  any  trend  in  corset  promotion 
which  leaned  toward  the  mention 
of  correct  posture  and  corseting  for 
good  health.  Unquestionably,  S.  H. 
Camp  has  been  the  pioneer  and 
is  the  leader  in  the  field  of  provid¬ 
ing  stores  with  the  means  of  meet¬ 
ing  consumer  problems  on  both 
scientific  garments  for  better  health 
and  trained  fitters  to  follow  phy¬ 
sicians’  prescriptions.  Their  Na¬ 
tional  Posture  Week  has  had  the 
endorsement  of  leading  stores 
throughout  the  country,  with  report¬ 
ed  results  of  increased  prestige  for 


SEW  AND  SAVE  WEEK  | 

The  seventh  annual  Na-  I 
tional  Sew  and  .Save  Week  is  I 
scheduled  by  the  Needlecraft 
Bureau  for  February  1 7  to  24. 
Needlecraft  announces  that 
features  of  the  1944  Sew  and 
Save  Week,  as  well  as  several 
new  promotions,  based  on  a 
questionnaire  recently  sent 
out  to  12,000  women  and  girls, 
will  be  incorporated  in  the 
1945  plans. 

The  results  of  the  question¬ 
naire  indicate,  according  to 
the  Needlecraft  Bureau,  a  re¬ 
vised  interest  in  home  sewing 
of  clothes  and  home  furnish¬ 
ings,  due  to  wartime  condi¬ 
tions,  and  an  increased  appre¬ 
ciation  of  better  quality  fabric 
and  merchandise. 


corset  departments  as  well  as  good 
financial  return.  Camp  tells  us  that 
they  are  planning,  to  make  the  next, 
their  seventh.  Posture  W'eek  more 
impressive  than  ever.  .Also  they  say 
they  expect  their  16th  .Annual 
January  Instructional  Course  for 
the  fitting  of  scientific  supports  to 
have  greater  significance  than 
ever.  While  a  large  percentage  of 
women  do  not  need  Camp  sup¬ 
ports,  we  have  seen  advantages  to 
corsetry  generally  because  of  the 
interest  their  exhibitions  and  lec¬ 
tures  have  aroused  in  the  relation 
between  proper  corseting  and  good 
posture  and  health. 

The  two  corset  associations  are 
urging  all  manufacturers  and  retail¬ 
ers  to  give  serious  thought  to  the 
ways  in  which  they  can  help  toward 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the 
physical  fitness  program.  But  it  is 
hoped  promotions  will  not  be 
extravagant  to  the  extent  of  making 
claims  which  may  have  repercus¬ 
sions. 

Physical  Fifnoss  Impaired 

.A  statement  made  by  the  two 
associations  says:  “How  important 
a  role  the  corset  industry  plays  in 
the  nationwide  program  to  en¬ 
courage  physical  fitness  depends 
largely  on  the  extent  to  which 
everybody  in  the  industry  ap¬ 
preciates  both  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibility  presented  by  this 
campaign.  Until  w'artime  shortages 
of  flexible  foundation  garments 
brought  to  public  attention  warn¬ 
ings  from  both  industry  and  labor 
quarters  that  without  such  support¬ 
ing  garments  the  effectiveness  of 
women  workers  would  be  seriously 
impaired,  only  those  strictly  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  production  and 
sale  of  foundation  garments,  and  a 
fraction  of  the  women  who  wore 
them,  were  aware  that  corsets,  gir¬ 
dles,  brassieres  and  allied  garments 
are  an  important  factor  in  the 
physical  fitness  of  women  at  work, 
whether  on  assembly  lines,  in  of¬ 
fices  or  schoolrooms  or  at  home. 

“It  would  be  a  natural  and  re¬ 
grettable  sequel  if,  when  wartime 


conditions  arc  relaxed,  those  who 
have  fully  realized  lor  the  first  time 
the  importance  of  proper  founda¬ 
tion  garments  to  the  general  ef¬ 
ficiency  and  well-being  of  women 
should  fall  back  into  the  old  habit 
of  regarding  supporting  garments 
as  merely  attributes  of  feminine 
vanity.  Supporting  garments  have 
always  been  advertised  and  promot¬ 
ed  largely  on  a  style  and  appear¬ 
ance  basis:  no  woman  would  want 
it  known  that  she  depends  on  the 
support  of  such  garments  for  much 
of  the  energy  and  physical  ability 
which  are  prized  attributes  of  main¬ 
tained  youthfulness. 

Corsotry  Merits  Acclaim 

“W  a  r  t  i  m  e  conditions  have 
brought  home  to  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry,  however,  that  it  is  high  time 
that  the  value  of  modern  .American 
corsetry  should  be  better  under¬ 
stood  generally.  This  need  w'as 
clearly  demonstrated  by  what  hap¬ 
pened  two  years  ago  when  supplies 
of  foundation  garments  were  get¬ 
ting  short  and  the  public  knew 
there  was  no  relief  in  sight.  Some 
widely  syndicated  writers  on  beauty 
subjects  said  in  their  columns  that 
women  should  solve  the  corset 
problem  by  growing  their  own 
muscular  girdles.  .At  the  same  time 
that  these  opinions  were  in  circula¬ 
tion,  women’s  counselors  of  many 
of  the  most  important  war  plants 
were  besieging  corset  manufac¬ 
turers  with  pleas  for  special  ar¬ 
rangements  wherebv  women  work¬ 
ers  could  be  supplied  with  good 
supporting  garments  to  enable 
them  to  withstand  the  strain  and 
fatigue  of  their  work.  Obviously, 
beauty  editors  were  not  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  to  judge  the  problem  as  realis¬ 
tically  as  the  women’s  counselors; 
but  how  many  of  their  readers 
could  know  of  this? 

“Now,  thanks  to  volunteered  sup¬ 
port  from  those  most  closely  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  w'elfare  of  women 
at  work,  such  as  the  Women’s 
Bureau  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  the  corset  industry  has 
ample  evidence  of  its  importance 
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After  the  war,  you  will  want /ewer  price  lines.  Palm  Iteach  will  help  la-cause  (1)  it  is  a  hig  traffic-getter;  (i) 
co.sts  ;59%  less  to  hushel;  ftf)  has  .‘54%  fewer  returns;  (  4)  more  douhle-headers  and  related  sales;  (5)  higher  net 
mark-on  (0)  casts  less  than  half  as  much  to  promote;  (7)  powerful  sellitig  appeal;  (8)  most  famous  name  in 
summer  clothing,  chain  store  com|>etition  does  not  have  and  cannot  get  it. 
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TOO  want  resourcos  with  rej»l  "know-how.”  Do  you  realize  that  we  put  5J^  miles  of  fabrics 
on  the  last  lu.\ury  liner  .America  launched  . . .  may  have  covere<l  your  last  I’ullnian  seat,  your 
Chrysler,  your  Ford,  or  your  I’lymouth  .  .  .  count  leading  hotels  and  institutions  among  our 
bedspread,  drai)ery,  and  car|»eting  customers?  Ft’s  goofi  ...  if  it’s  (loodull! 


Your  best  investment  is  Palm  Beach.  No  wartime  re- 
■strictions  to  make  it  ob.solete  in  |H-acetime  .  .  .  4i.9% 
markup  .  .  .  (ioodall’s  maintained  price  (Htlicy  eliminates 
ruinous  markdown.s,  prote<-ts  you  fully. 


cnnttts 

vq,  tm'itMitan 

■wottAS  floci&Aum 

-1- 

-  ic*N  umuttuk  »««>««. 


la  the  square  at  Sanford,  Maine,  home  of  (ioiHlall,  stands  the  founder's  A  great  organization  makes  Palm  Beach,  invented  hy  our  ^^m.  S.  Nutter  in 
statue.  Its  plaque  is  inspiration  for  our  laboratory  research  and  suj)ervision.  1909.  Many  employes  have  lajen  with  us  20,  .‘50,  even  40  years  and  longer. 


^DWQRTH^  57  9111317  1^ 


Why  do  men  buy  a  summer  suit?  I  he  answer  is  obviously 
"To  ke«-p  cool.”  A’ou  give  what  they  want  when  you 
feature  Palm  Beach  .  .  .  ettoler. 


FACTS 


\ou  arc  making  careful  postwar  plans  liecatise  you 
realize  tliat  "The  Future  is  lAniger  than  the  Dura¬ 
tion."  When  not  deep  in  immediate  pmblems, 
you’re  planning  194.^  modernization,  price  lines, 
resources,  departmental  ex|)ense,  how  to  la-at  (or 
at  lea.st  maintain)  lioom-yr-ar  volume,  etc. 

These  problems  can  lie  answered  liest  hy  feature- 
ing  Palm  Iteach  even  more  strongly  now — and  when 
the  war’.i  over.  Here  are  facts  .showing  whv. 


Summer  Clothing  Headquarters:  Goodall  Co.,  Cincinnati  2,  Ohio 


in  maintaining  physical  stamina  as 
well  as  youthlnl  appearance  lor 
mature  women. 

Obj*ctiv*s  of  Hio  Program 

“The  objectives  of  the  national 
physical  fitness  program  indicate  a 
splendid  opportunity  for  the  corset 
industry  to  consolidate  the  gains  in 
general  education  which  it  has  made 
so  laboriously  during  the  war. 
I'hese  objectives  include  helping 
each  American  to  learn  physical  fit¬ 
ness  needs;  protect  against  prevent¬ 
able  defects:  know  how  to  live 
healthfully;  act  to  acquire  physical 
fitness;  to  set  American  standards 
of  physical  fitness  at  high  levels  and 
provide  adequate  means  for  phy¬ 
sical  development.  Because  good 
posture  is  of  basic  importance  in 
physical  fitness,  the  opportunity  of¬ 
fered  in  the  corset  industry  by  these 
objectives  is  obvious.  Further,  it  is 


well  established  that  many  women, 
both  young  and  old,  need  education 
in  posture  and  physical  fitness.  No 
less  authorities  than  the  woiiien 
who  conducted  physical  examina¬ 
tions  of  candidates  for  the  WAGS 
and  WAVES  stated  that  ‘the  pos¬ 
ture  of  .\merican  women  is  deplor¬ 
able.'  It  cannot  but  be  expected 
that  widespread  education  concern¬ 
ing  importance  of  posture  will  cre¬ 
ate  substantial  opportunity  for  sale 
of  supporting  garments  to  more 
women. 

"This  opportunity  carries  with  it 
serious  responsibility.  Unless  manu¬ 
facturers  and  retailers  alike  are 
willing  to  assume  the  obligation  of 
giving  these  women  the  benefit  of 
the  most  expert  designing,  fitting, 
and  service  of  which  the  trade  is 
capable,  capitalizing  the  sales  pos¬ 
sibilities  of  this  nationwide  cam¬ 
paign  would  be  not  only  unworthy 


l)ut  also  shortsighted  from  a  busi¬ 
ness  standpoint.  Both  young  and 
mature  women  who  came  to  corset 
departments  for  help  in  improving 
their  posture  will  be  satisfied  cus¬ 
tomers  only  if  they  are  conscien¬ 
tiously  fitted  with  supporting  gar¬ 
ments  which  are  functionally  right 
at  every  point.  The  corset  depart¬ 
ment  has  long  been  not  only  one  of 
the  most  profitable  departments 
in  the  retail  store,  but  also  one  ol 
the  most  valuable  as  a  good  will 
builder.  Intelligent  and  far-sighted 
effort  to  do  a  gootf  job  for  new 
customers  who  come  to  the  corset 
departments  because  of  the  physical 
fitness  program  will  increase  this 
invaluable  good  will. 

Program  Bonofit  Soon 

“It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  corset 
manufacturer  or  retailer  in  his 
advertising  or  other  promotional 
activity  will  thoughtlessly  capitalize 
the  national  physical  fitness  pro¬ 
gram  in  any  way  which  could  bring 
criticism  upon  the  industry.  This 
program  can  have  tremendous  effect 
upon  the  general  health,  well-being 
and  happiness  of  the  .\merican 
people.  The  corset  industry’s  par¬ 
ticipation  should  be  geared  to  re¬ 
flect  truly  the  fine  service  which 
such  a  program  can  render.” 

Corsot  Quality  Urged 

We  would  like  to  point  out  that 
here  is  also  an  opportunity  for 
corset  departments  to  endeavor  to 
keep  up  high  standards  in  quality 
of  the  garments  they  have  lieen 
selling  during  wartime.  Now  that 
women  are  appreciating  better  cor¬ 
sets  and  are  willing  to  pay  higher 
prices  to  get  them,  it  would  be 
regrettable  if  unit  sales  were  to  be 
allowed  to  decrease.  For  some  time 
manufacturers  have  been  urging  the 
promotion  of  higher  priced  mer¬ 
chandise.  -Now  we  find  buyers  who 
are  expressing  the  hope  that  manu¬ 
facturers  will  jointly  agree  not  to 
put  merchandise  on  the  market 
which  will  encourage  price  promo¬ 
tions  on  lowered  (juality.  Perhaps 
the  greatest  danger  of  this  hajjpen- 
ing  lies  in  the  resumption  of 
“January  Sales.”  We  grant  it  is 
looking  w'ell  into  the  future  to  con¬ 
sider  a  competitive  market,  but  the 
physical  fitness  program  is  a  long 
range  one  and  it  seems  to  us  we 
should  consider  all  the  angles. 


EimwitTeDer 


me/UiUL 


& 


achieved  with  Bonbeur* 

•  • 
designs  by  Lily  of  Ftaace 

and  fitted  to  you  by 

Bonwh  experts  f 


See  how  the  famoos  Bonhenn*  by  Lily  of  FraiM* 
tom  the  waistline  into  a  handspan,  draw  the  thighs 
into  supple  coirea  The  peifea  finish— fionwk'a 
expert  fitting  service  for  which  you  pey  no  moeo 

Ufk  Scep^  Boobcur*  girdle  of  rayoo  aod  couoo  beocade,  fom 
sccuoas  of  haad-kiut  fyacfaccic  ebsoc,  39^  Btlleriaa  bea,  10.00 
fm  lift:  AU-n-ooe  of  brm  double-faced  cayoo  aad  cocioo 
MUo.  hand-woven  ayotbcoc  aUauc  panels,  uplift  hn,  49.90 


Bunwit  Teller  invests  a  corset  ad  with  glamour,  by  the  simple  procedure 
of  promising  the  airy  grace  of  a  ballerina,  if  the  customer  purchases 
the  garment,  supplemented  by  expert  fitting. 
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^kuthuuj.  0/  RADIO  ADVERTISING? 

f 

ThMi — writ*,  wir*  or  phono  us  for  suggestions  and  program  ideas  for  your 
radio  advertising  campaign.  As  the  OLDEST  syndicated  transcribed  program 
producers  in  the  United  States— the  PIONEER  program  firm  specializing  in 
department  store  and  retailers  use  of  radio— and  os  the  originators  of  the 
transcribed  musical  announcement  and  other  successful  ideas,  we  are  prepared 
to  cooperate  with  you  as  we  do  with  department  stores,  from  coast  to  coast. 
Kosper-Gordon  programs  PRODUCE  RESULTS! 

SOME  OF  OUR  TESTED  LOW-COST  TRANSCRIBED  PROGRAMS 
EXCLUSIVE  TO  ONE  STORE  IN  A  CITY 

"SANTA'S  MAGIC  CHRISTMAS  TREE":  Sponsored  successfully  by  more  than  100  stores.  Accompanied 
by  a  complete  promotion  Icit.  Now  being  signed  for  toy  departments  throughout  the  country.  15  Va- 
hour  programs  for  Christmas  season. 

"ADVENTURES  IN  CHRISTMASTREE  GROVE":  Sponsored  successfully  by  more  than  200  stores.  All- 
Hollywood  cast.  Already  set  for  use  this  Christmas  by  more  than  50  retailers,  for  toy  department  promo¬ 
tion.  15  V^-hour  programs. 

"REAL  ROMANCES":  Dramatizations  of  stories  in  REAL  ROMANCES  MAGAZINE.  Many  unusual 
promotional  tie-ups.  For  fashion,  jewelry,  or  cosmetic  departments,  or  general  storewide  promotion. 
Each  story  complete.  52  Va  -hour  programs. 

"FURS  ON  PARADE":  Considered  the  most  comprehensive  fur  promotion  ever  designed.  More  than 
60  fur  retailers  signed  in  45  days,  ail  delighted  wit'i  results.  26  i/^-hour  programs. 

"FAMOUS  MOTHERS":  Starring  Jane  Dillon,  known  to  women's  clubs  and  groups  throughout  the  world. 
Each  program  dramatizes  highlight  of  the  life  of  a  famous  mother.  78  5-minute  episodes. 

"STAND  BY,  AMERICA":  How  America  met  similar  problems  of  today,  in  bygone  years.  Forceful, 
dynamic,  appealing  to  entire  family.  225  5-minute  episodes. 

"TWILIGHT  TALES":  Starring  Elinor  Gene,  in  fairy  stories  for  children.  This  program  series  endorsed 
by  American  Council  on  Education.  Recently  signed  by  Gimbel  Brothers,  Milwaukee;  Ben  Franklin  Dept. 
Stores,  Honolulu;  and  others.  Excellent  for  children's  departments,  and  mothers,  too.  104  'A -hour  episodes. 

"ONE  I'LL  NEVER  FORGET":  Starring  Jack  Stevens  in  unusual  sports  stories.  Fast  moving,  of  especial 
appeal  to  men  and  young  men.  May  be  used  to  promote  clothing,  sporting  goods,  shoes,  etcetera.  138 
5-minute  episodes. 

"IMPERIAL  LEADER":  Dramatized  life  story  of  Winston  Churchill,  produced  by  our  Australian  affiliate. 
All-star  Australian  cast,  with  voice  of  Prime  Minister  opening  series.  Endorsed  by  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Educa¬ 
tion,  FREC.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  program  series  ever  produced.  Excellent  for  store-wide  promo¬ 
tion.  52  '/t  -hour  episodes. 

ALSO  "DAN  DUNN,  SECRET  OPERATIVE  NO.  48";  "UNCLE  JIMMY":  (starring  William  Farnum); 
"SONGS  OF  CHEER  AND  COMFORT"  (starring  Richard  Maxwell);  "AMERICA  TO  VICTORY"  (out¬ 
standing  events  of  World  War  II);  "FUN  WITH  MUSIC"  (starring  Sigmund  Spaeth,  The  Tune  Detective). 

Write  or  Wire  for  Audition  Samples  and  Data 

KASPER-GORDON,  Incorporated 

140  Boylston  Street,  Boston  16,  Massachusetts 

One  of  the  Country's  Largest  Producers  of  Successful  Radio  Programs  ■ 
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Real  Cause  of  Low  Expense  Rate 

(Continued  from  page  26) 


or  praise  your  store  operating  man¬ 
ager  when  your  expense  ratios  go 
up  or  down  without  first  finding 
out  whether  the  merchandise  office 
or  the  promotion  manager  or  gen¬ 
eral  conditions  are  not  responsible. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above 
that  if  the  department  store  expense 
ratio  declined  2.65  per  cent  of  sales 
in  1943  from  the  1942  level,  this 
could  be  due  to  a  large  extent  to  a 
higher  average  sale.  Actually,  this 
throws  light  on  a  fact  stated  by 
Harvard  [on  page  21  of  the 
1943  Harvard  Report],  in  reference 
to  the  store  group  whose  increase 
of  6.5  per  cent  in  sales  “stems  from 
price  advances  and  changes  in  the 
average  size  of  sales.”  However, 
Harvard,  in  looking  for  an 
explanation  for  the  fact  that  the 
group  of  stores  with  the  large  in¬ 
crease  in  average  sale,  also  has  a 
greater  decrease  in  expense  ratio, 
states,  "It  may  well  be  that  the 
managements  of  these  firms,  sens¬ 
ing  the  relative  stability  of  trans¬ 
actions,  exerted  verv  considerable 


pressure  on  the  dollar  expenditures 
with  the  result  that  they  were  kept 
very  well  in  line.” 

.\s  has  been  seen,  the  real  ex¬ 
planation  lies  in  the  fact  that  the 
decrease  in  expense  ratio  will  be  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  aver¬ 
age  sale.  There  is  definitely  a  di¬ 
rect  relation  between  the  increase  in 
average  sale  and  the  expense  ratio. 
If  we  controllers  realize  the  fact 
that  physical  volume  and  not  dollar 
volume  determines  most  operating 
expenses,  we  will  interpret  expense 
ratios  more  correctly.  We  will  then 
also  understand  the  significance  of 
I'able  1  in  the  Harvard  Report 
which  shows  rising  expense  ratios 
from  1929  to  1932  and  again  from 
1936  to  1938,  and  declining  expense 
ratios  from  1938  to  the  present 
time. 

Naturally,  an  increase  in  dollar 
\olume  without  a  change  in  the 
average  sale  also  affects  the  expense 
ratio  but  by  a  lesser  amount.  In 
the  17  per  cent  sales  increase,  as 
per  the  Harvard  Report,  10  per 


cent  is  probably  due  to  an  increase 
in  average  sale  and  the  balance  of 
7  per  cent  is  the  result  of  an  in- 
( t  eased  physical  volume.  Had  all  of 
the  sales  increase  been  the  result 
of  increased  physical  volume,  the 
expense  ratio  would  also -have  tle- 
clined,  but  by  a  lesser  amount.  In 
this  case  the  fixed  expenses,  of 
which  occupancy  charges  form  the 
major  proportion,  will  not  in¬ 
crease,  and,  therefore,  will  be  re- 
iluced  percentage-wise.  Such  ex¬ 
penses  constitute  roughly  one- 
fourth  of  total  store  expense, 
riiercfore,  whenever  there  is  an 
increase  in  sales  volume,  we  should 
look  for  a  decrease  in  expense  ra¬ 
tio,  even  though  there  is  no  change 
in  the  average  sale.  Conversely, 
we  should  look  for  an  increase  in 
expense  ratios  when  the  reverse 
conditions  exist. 

The  surest  way  to  get  at  the  facts 
is  to  use  dollars  and  cents  applied 
to  transactions  whenever  possible. 
This  means  that  we  are  measuring 
expenses  in  relation  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  amotint  of  merchandise 
handled. 

Controllers’  Meeting 

(Continued  from  page  17) 

ages  and  a  series  of  steps  to  be  taken 
for  their  reduction.  The  New  Eng¬ 
land  study  constitutes  a  revision  of 
the  Inventory  Shortage  Manual, 
last  revised  in  1931. 

Current  overall  stock  shortage 
figures  show  a  rise  from  .7  per  cent 
in  1941  to  1.0  per  cent  in  1943.  Dc- 
|jai  tments  whose  shortages  to  sales 
are  much  over  store  average  are: 
Costume  Jewelry,  3.7  per  cent; 
I.aces,  rrimmings.  Ribbons,  2.6 
per  cent:  Umbrellas,  2.2  per  cent. 
Candy,  2.1  per  cent,  and  Woolen 
Dress  Goods,  2.8  per  cent.  In  the 
report,  which,  like  the  other  group 
research  studies,  wdll  shortly  be 
issued  as  a  publication  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  shortages  and 
methods  of  preventing  them  are 
analyzed  under  the  followitig 
heads: 

I.  Inventory  errors.  2.  Incorrect 
price  ticketing.  3.  Faulty  records  of 
price  changes,  merchandise  trans¬ 
fers,  exchanges,  refunds,  charge- 
backs,  claims,  losses  and  damages. 
4.  Unrecorded  sales,  and  sales  or 
purchases  entered  to  the  wrong  de¬ 
partment.  5.  Human  factors,  rang¬ 
ing  all  the  way  from  department 


THE  CASE  FOR  WAGNER^ MURRAY -DINGELL 

rite  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  provides  for  a  12  per  cent 
tax  on  payrolls,  half  to  be  paid  by  employers  and  the  other  half 
by  workers,  and  a  levy  of  7  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  service 
of  the  gainfully  occupied  persons  who  are  not  also  employees. 
Whether  this  12  per  cent  will  carry  a  full  program  of  old  age 
annuities,  unemployment  ctmipensation  and  sickness  insurance 
is  doubtful. 

This  bill,  it  needs  to  be  emphasized,  provides  for  a  50  per  cent 
incincrease  over  the  present  federal  levy  on  employers  and  a  500 
per  cent  increase  in  the  levy  on  the  employee.  Labor  organiza¬ 
tions  in  their  vigorous  support  of  this  bill  would  seem  to  endorse 
this  50-50  division  of  costs  between  employers  and  workers.  If 
this  seeming  endorsement  is  in  fact  an  endorsement  by  labor  of 
such  a  division  of  the  cost  it  would  appear  short-sighted  on  the 
part  of  management  to  oppose  the  fiscal  principle  of  the  bill.  If 
labor  is  willing  to  pay  one-half  of  the  cost  of  a  well-rounded 
social  security  system  and  if  that  system  is  designed  to  discourage 
malingering  or  anti-productive  activities  and  contains  no  other 
dangerous  feature,  it  is  questionable  whether  business  or  any 
other  groups  should  oppose  the  principle. 

Business  and  the  coutnrv  could  do  much  worse.  Suppose  the 
fiscal  principle  of  the  Wagner-Murray-Dingell  bill  is  defeated  and 
a  great  depression  ensues  during  which  sentiment  shifts  to  the 
left,  then  what  kind  of  social  security  program  and  what  method 
of  financing  are  we  likely  to  get? 

^  From  an  address  to  the  Controllers’  Congress  by  Emerson  P.  Schmidt, 
Economist,  Coipmittee  on  Social  Security  and  Director,  Economic 
Research  Department,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.  S. 
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more  evenly  throughont 


the  month 
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Burroughs  Can  Give  You 
Up-to-the-Minute  Information 

It  is  important  to  department  store  executives  that 
when  cycle  billing  was  Arst  adopted — by  utilities, 
oil  companies  and  others — Burroughs  pioneered 
the  development  of  new  billing  machines  for 
maximum  production  under  this  new  billing 
method.  Installation  experience  over  the  years 
brought  a  succession  of  machine  improvements — 
all  incorporated  in  Burroughs’  highly  automatic 
cycle  billing  machines  especially  designed  for 
department  stores.  Be  informed  on  department 
store  trends  toward  cycle  billing.  Know  the  oper¬ 
ational  details  of  the  various  cycle  billing  methods. 
Find  out  which  is  most  adaptable  to  your  particular 
needs.  Call  your  local  Burroughs  office,  or  write 
Burroughs  Adding  Machine  Co.,  Detroit  32. 


collection  expense 


gives  more  efficient 


control  of  collections 


Burroughs 


ADDING,  CALCULATING,  BOOKKEEPING  AND  CASH  REGISTERING  MACHINES 
NATIONWIDE  MAINTENANCE  SERVICE  •  BUSINESS  MACHINE  SUPPLIES 
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THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO 


managers  to  customers  and  from 
carelessness  to  thievery. 

SqIm  Auditing 

The  Los  Angeles  Controllers’ 
Group,  through  J.  F.  Bishop,  con¬ 
troller  of  Walker’s,  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  presented  its  manual  on 
sales  auditing  procedures. 

IneoRM  Averaging 

Speaking  on  the  averaging  of  in¬ 
come  for  tax  purposes,  Roy  Blough, 
director  of  tax  research  for  the 
'Freasury  Department,  said  that 
while  it  provides  the  most  complete 
equalizing  of  tax  load  it  presents 
major  problems  of  administration 
and  compliance.  A%  to  what  part 
this  principle  is  likely  to  play  in 
Congressional  tax  revision  he  could 
not  say.  Evidence  of  increasing  in¬ 
terest  in  it,  he  said,  is  significant: 
“In  the  many  tax  revisions  and  in 
the  great  amount  of  tax  study  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  U.  S.  over  the  years, 
relatively  little  time  and  thought 
have  been  devoted  to  methods  of 
overcoming  the  disadvantages  for 
tax  purposes  of  the  annual  account¬ 
ing  year.  Yet  the  potential  import¬ 
ance  of  such  methods  in  terms  of 
equity  and  sound  economic  effects 
is  so  great  that  much  more  atten¬ 
tion  to  them  is  justified  for  the 
future.  It  may  be  that  a  good 
averaging  device  applied  over  an 


GET  ME  A 

MONARCH  HERE  QUICK 


I^OAH  W’adsworth  was  as  stubborn  as  a  mule.  “None  of  those 
■  ^  new-fangled  price  marking  contraptions  for  me!’’  he  told  his 
office  manager. 

Then  things  started  going  badly.  A  new  clerk  was  hired  to  write 
up  price  tickets.  Price  tags  were  in  a  mess  .  .  .  marked  wrong  .  .  . 
nobody  could  read  them.  The  merchandise  was  good,  but  custom¬ 
ers,  feeling  hornswaggled,  began  to  walk  out. 

That  was  in  the  Pen-and-ink  Days,  before  the  advent  of  universal 
acceptance  of  Monarch  Price  Marking  and  Ticket  Attaching 
Machines. 

One  day  .  .  .  hot  under  the  collar  .  .  .  Noah  ^Vadsworth  could 
stand  it  no  longer.  He  rushed  to  the  phone,  got  the  Monarch 
folks  on  the  line  and  ordered  their  finest  machine,  ending  with  the 
phrase,  “before  I  go  crazy.” 

It  was  a  pretty  amateurish  device  in  those  days,  but  it  saved  Noah 
Wadsworth’s  business  life  .  .  .  and  Monarchs  have  been  doing  just 
that  .  .  .  for  thousands  of  America’s  leading  merchants  .  .  .  ever 
since  ...  for  53  years! 

There’s  no  substitute  for  a  Monarch  Price  Marking  and  Ticket 
Attaching  Machine.  It’s  scientifically  accurate  .  .  .  with  a  mechani¬ 
cal  “brain”  that’s  almost  human.  So  keep  your  eye  on  .Monarch 
for  Tomorrow  ever  more  ingenious  developments  will  make  your 
Monarch  price-marking  equipment  increasingly  valuable  and,  of 
course,  as  dependable  as  ever! 


C.O.D.  and  Layaway 

.\t  a  round  table  discussion  A. 
H.  Kindler,  controller  of  the  G.  M. 
McKelvey  Co.  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  described  the  layaway  sale 
procedure  in  use  in  his  store.  A 
completely  manual  operation 
throughout,  its  basic  feature  is  a 
fast  and  accurate  filing  system. 
Other  store  men  at  the  session  re¬ 
ported  on  their  layaway  practices. 
At  J.  Goldsmith  &:  Sons  a  one-fifth 
down  payment  and  semi-monthly 
payments  are  required  on  this  type 
of  transaction,  with  the  result  that 
the  store  has  a  25  per  cent  greater 
turnover  on  these  sales  than  on 
open  accounts.  Strouss-Hirshberg 
exacts  a  carrying  charge  on  delin¬ 
quent  lay-away  accounts. 
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'This  time  you  take 
a  tip  from  me,  Boss!’' 


Hotel  Pennsylvania?  Yassuhl  Jes’ 
across  the  street,  Suh!  You  must  be 
one  of  those  lucky  people  who  re¬ 
served  a  room  ahead  of  time.  I  see 
folks  come  through  this  here  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Station  with  their  faces  hang¬ 
ing  down  to  their  knees.  Worried. 


“And  why?  Because  they  ain’t 
got  no  place  to  sleep  . . .  that’s  why. 
Take  a  tip  from  me,  Boss  .  .  .  get 
that  room  reservation  in  early  every 
time  you  expect  to  come  to  Noo 
Yawk  City. 


“Another  thing  that  mixes 
things  up  is  when  folks  forgit  to 
cancel  reservations  when  they  find 
they  don’t  want  ’em  no  more.  Other 
people  has  to  wait  on  account  of  it. 
That  ain’t  so  good  today,  when  time 
is  impo’tant.  And  that’s  a  good  tip 
to  all  travelers. 

“And  there's  plenty  of  people 
waiting  in  the  lobbies,  too.  Waiting 
for  other  travelers  to  check  out. 
Y’know,  if  folks  were  to  check  out 
early  in  the  day,  it  would  help  this 
whole  hotel  situation  a  lot.  You’d  be 


surprised  how  much  your  considera¬ 
tion  for  other  travelers  is  appreciated. 


“Here  we  are,  Suh,  Hotel  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Thank  Suh!” 


Hotel  Pennsyluania 

JAMES  H.  McCABE,  General  Manager 
THE  STATLER  HOTEL  IN  NEW  YORK 

OPPOSITE  PENSSYLVANIA  STATION 
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Merchandising  Meeting  Plans 

(C.ontniued  from  page  13) 

Aticic  C.  tigari,  Spccialtv  Stores 
Association,  Robert  MtGreevey, 

McCireevey,  Werring  X:  Howell; 

A.  A.  McCarty,  Caveiulislt  rratling 
(^or)).,  and  otliers.  With  all  the 
evidence  available  that  the  jtros- 
|>e(ts  ot  the  buying  ottice  atitl  the 
inediiitii  sized  and  smaller  retailer 
are  closely  inierwovett.  this  discits- 
sion  is  expected  to  lay  down  a 


how  lottg  such  W’I’li  cotitrols  as 
1.219,  L-85  and  L-221  are  likelv 
to  be  cotitinuetl.  He  will  atial\/e 
the  etlect  ot  their  contitiuattce  oi 
abandonment  oti  the  store’s  iii- 
teinal  tiierchatidise  cotttrol  systetn. 

Stock  cotitrols  within  the  stoie 
will  be  discussed  by  two  Speakers; 
A.  E.  Jactpies,  general  merchandise 
manager  of  Halle  Bros.,  and 
E.  H.  Scull  of  E.  H.  .Scull  Camipanx. 
rite  subject  is  one  that  retpiires 
(arelul  re-examinatioii  in  the  ah 
normal  conditions  prevailing  in 
wartime.  Speeches  and  discus¬ 
sion  will  follow  this  pattern;  1.  l)e 
velo|mient  and  evolution  ot  stock 
(oiitrol  in  the  long  buyer’s  mar¬ 
ket  <»f  the  20’s  and  .3()’s  and  its  status 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  2.  What 
I  appeiied  to  stock  control  during 
the  wartime  seller’s  market.  3.  How 
to  handle  it  in  the  transition  Ite- 
tween  this  seller's  market  and  the 
prospective  renewal  of  a  buyer’s 
market  in  the  postwar  perimf. 


jatstwar  pattern  il.at  will  Le  profit¬ 
able  for  both. 

rite  morning  of  the  secoml  da\ 
ol  the  conference  will  be  gi\eu  to 
discussion  ol  merchandising  ton- 
trols  affecting  the  store  from  with¬ 
out  and  within.  Dr.  Paul  H.  Nvs- 
trom,  president  of  the  I.imiteil 
Price  X’arietv  Stores  Association. 
Inc.,  will  offer  his  predictions  of 


Applianc*  Merchandising 

The  afternoon  session  on 
^Vednesday  will  take  up  another 
postwar  problem,  that  of  the  rela¬ 
tive  positions  of  utilities  and  re¬ 
tailers  in  the  merchandising  of  ap¬ 
pliances.  It  is  hoped  that  it  will 
follow  the  same  jiattern  of  coop¬ 
erative  discussion  as  is  expected 
ftetween  buying  ottice  representa¬ 
tives  and  retailers,  but  this  is  rec¬ 
ognizably  a  controversial  subject, 
with  the  manufacturer  apparent¬ 
ly  caught  in  the  middle.  The  need 
for  a  harmonious  reconciliation  ol 
viewpoints  is  uncpiestioned.  Cl.  E. 
Cireenwood,  of  the  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  will  give  his  point  of  view 
on  the  subject,  which  will  then 
be  opetied  for  discussion. 

.At  the  same  session  a  represen¬ 
tative  of  the  rreasury  Department 
will  discuss  the  Surplus  Property 
•Act  recently  enacted  bv  (amgress.. 


GIVE  CUSTOMERS  GENEROUS 

MEASURE  OF  BLANKET  QUALITY! 

Quality  means  a  lot  of  things  in  St.  Marys  Blankets.  For  example:  Pure 


Chock  List  for  Action 

The  Merchandising  Division’s 
chairman,  George  W.  johns,  gener¬ 
al  merchandise  manager  ot  .Scruggs- 
A^andervoort-Barney,  will  act  as 
general  chairman  of  the  conference. 
He  will  also  head  a  group  of  mer¬ 
chandise  men  who  will  recapitidate 
the  findings  of  the  two-day  meeting 
in  a  check-list  for  retailers,  de¬ 
signed  to  help  them  translate  con¬ 
ference  discussions  into  action. 


'Always  a  Pleasant  Goo<lni9ht' 


f  ST.  MARYS  SLANKSTS.  ST.  MARYS.  OHIO 

NEW  YORK:  .  CHICAGO;  BOSTON  MINNEAPOLIS:  LOS  ANGELES: 

.<  JOB  Madison  A»a.  TOO  Mereltondise  Mo»t  « Chooncy  St.  Hotal  Dyckmon  722  So.  L.  A.  St. 

Howkini  Chorlos  Ooioa  OIsoa  E  Oo^  Gi»  Raeilinger 
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Workroom  Costs 


{('.iniliniifd  1 1 1)111  '21) 

'^iiniuiil  i>  placctl  on  a  "ImislKtr’ 
lack  lor  (luckinj;  out.  1  he  work  is 
iiis|K'«  ic'tl,  llifu  ihe  (ontrol  clerk 
lakes  out  lioili  the  ticket  in  the 
coiitiol  liie  aiul  tile  one  in  the  al- 
|)lial)etical  llle:  they  ha\e  now 
seiAcil  their  |nnj)ose  and  may  he 
disc  at  (led.  Xow  the  (  aid  is  the  coin- 
|)lete  recoid;  this  is  phued  ih  llie 
"Imished  work”  settion  ol  the 
(ontiol  hie.  to  await  posting  to  a 
icpoit  loiiii  alter  the  deliNcry  date 
I  as  heen  entered  on  it. 

The  (lnph(ate  sales  slip  is  re¬ 
plac'd  on  the  i;ainient,  and  also 
die  (haiy>e  ticket  lot  the  alterations, 
il  it  has  not  heen  done  pre\iousl\, 
and  the  ;.>artnent  passes  out  ol  the 
workioom  either  to  the  "will  (all” 
or  thedelitery  departinent. 

\lter  the  alteiation  (aids  have 
I  cell  posted  to  a  report  lonn.  they 
may  he  placed  in  a  peinianent  lile. 
.dphaheti(  ally,  to  he  kept  six 
months  or  a  veai  in  (ase  ol  latei 
disputes.  I'loni  the  inloiinaiion  on 
these  (aids,  a  (oinplete  report  lonn 
ma\  he  kept  that  will  show  every 
detail  ol  the  opeiation.  It  is  even 
possible  to  make  a  record  ol  eadi 
siicd.  (diesswork  is  eliminated,  and 
.1  (|uick  linj*er  (an  he  |)laced  on 
.mv  lador  that  is  (ansiii*'  needless 


WRAP  SECURELY  ADDRESS  CLEARLY 
EXPRESS  BEFDRE  DEC.  1st 

Before  you 


Snuk  >V<)rk  Records 

Mo(k  work  tickets  do  not  need  to 
!;o  ihron<>h  the  (ontrol  hie.  INnal- 
Iv.  a  se|)arate  section  ol  the  rack 
is  set  aside  lor  placing  stock  work, 
and  it  is  led  to  the  workers  when 
expedient.  Alter  completion,  the 
lidels  are  retained  hy  the  control 
( lei  k,  who  posts  them  to  the  report 
lonn  periodically;  they  can  then  he 
(lis( aided.  It  is  not  helieved  ad¬ 
visable  to  try  to  price  each  stock 
job.  A  system  ol  pro  rated  c  harges 
will  he  loinicl  sullicient  lor  most  ol 
the  work. 

I  roin  the  periodical  re|Jorts,  the 
iiansler  charges  to  the  various  sell¬ 
ing  departments  can  he  made,  thus 
c(|uali/ing  the  exjiense  of  this  work 
fairly.  The  usual  jiraclice  of  div  id¬ 
ing  up  the  yearly  delicit  of  the  al¬ 
teration  room  among  the  selling  de- 
jiai  tments  does  not  offer  a  true  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  situation,  as  fretpiently 
one  dejrai  tnient  will  incur  far 
more  expense  than  another. 


can  wrap,  address  and  ship  you  first  must  have 
bought  something.  Have  you  completed  your  Christmas  shop¬ 
ping,  particularly  for  those  gifts  you  will  send  out  of  town? 
Railway  Express  relied  on  by  generations  of  Americans  for 
speeding  gifts  and  goods  safely  to  their  destinations,  suggests 
you  do  it  now.  And  here’s  why:  The  shipping  needs  of  our 
country  at  war  are  urgent. 

\du.  as  a  gift  sender,  can  help  us  serve  your  interests,  too, 
by  doing  these  three  simple  things: 


1  Shop  and  ship  before  December  1st.  Phone  Rail¬ 
way  Express  when  the  packages  are  ready  to  go. 

2  Wrap  your  gifts  carefully  and  securely. 

3  Address  them  clearly  with  v’our  own  and  the 
consignee’s  name,  street  number,  city  and  state. 


NATION-WIDE 
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The  Silverware  Department’s  Place 
in  Postwar  Expansion  Plans 


PLANN'lNCi  lor  siore  rcinodi-l- 
ing  and  rearrangement  nnist 
include  a  carefid  weighing  ot 
ihe  claims  of  different  departments 
to  l)etter  or  increased  space.  Who¬ 
ever  must  make  decisions  in  the 
store  is  bound  to  Ite  faced  Ity  re- 
(piirements  that  appear  to  conflict. 

I  his  preliminary  period  of  plan¬ 
ning  is  an  ideal  one  for  re-exami¬ 
nation  of  old  claims,  for  compari¬ 
sons  of  sales  figures  and  estimates 
of  sales  potentials.  The  most  de¬ 
termined  claimants  for  better 
space  are  likely  to  be  those  de¬ 
partments  whose  volume  has  been 
nearly  wiped  out  by  war  scarcities 
.md  whose  space  has  Iteen  corre¬ 
spondingly  contracted.  Managers 
of  such  departments  recognize  an 
opportunity  to  get  better  than 
their  pre-war  facilities;  they  can 
present  justifications  in  their  esti¬ 
mates  of  a  postwar  volume  multi¬ 
plied  by  pent-up  demaiul. 

.\  postwar  planning  bulletin 
from  the  International  Silver  Com¬ 
pany  presents  a  convincing  case 
for  giving  special  attention  to  the 
silverware  department.  It  raises 
the  question  of  location  again,  anti 
arrives  at  these  conclusions.  If  the 
store  aims  at  a  mass  market,  the 
first  floor  is  ideal  to  get  the  benefit 
of  traffic.  If  the  store  aims  at  the 
otlier  extreme  of  a  class  market. 


the  first  floor  again  is  liest,  sinte 
street  level  is  the  traditional  loca¬ 
tion  of  line  jewelry  stores.  If  the 
store’s  market  is  in  between  these 
extremes.  International  Silver  re 
ports  that  the  case  for  a  main  floor 
location  is  not  ipiite  so  clear— good 
jobs  are  being  done  liy  varitms 
Stores  both  upstairs  and  down. 
Hut  in  any  case,  says  the  report, 
aileqnate  space  for  display  and  a 
segregation  of  the  department  from 
the  main  traffic  stream  is  essential. 
If  enough  main  floor  sjjace  can¬ 
not  be  allocated  to  accomplish 
this  purpose  the  department  is 
better  off  upstairs. 

Pointing  out  that  the  jtotential 
volume  of  llatware  business  na¬ 
tionally  is  about  three  tintes  that 
of  hollowware,  the  report  depre- 
(ates  the  tendency  of  most  silver 
ware  departments  to  put  display 
emphasis  on  hollowware,  recom¬ 
mends  that  at  least  aO  jki  cent  ol 
wall  and  table  display  space  be  de- 
\<)ted  to'  llatware. 

Iti  suggesting  improvements,  the 
bulletin  takes  up  the  tpiestions  ol 
color  schemes,  lighting,  display 
cases  and  stock  arrangements  and 
iilenifying  signs  for  each  section 
of  the  department.  It  includes  17 
detailed  sketches  which  belong  in 
the  store  ])lanner’s  file. 


Smaller  Store  Conference 

(Continued  from  page  22) 


back  from  the  university  and  teach 
the  rest  of  the  employees.  3.  The 
use  of  a  percentage-of-sales  formula 
for  selling  salaries.  1.  Capitalization 
of  the  personality  of  a  store,  stem¬ 
ming  from  the  stature  and  enthu¬ 
siasm  of  the  owner.  5.  By-passing 
chain  competition  by  getting  ex¬ 
clusives  on  branded  merchandise. 

Mr.  Schear  made  the  observation 
that  the  store’s  wartime  experience 
with  branded  lines  has  been  that, 
quality  for  quality,  they  have  been 
25  to  40  per  cent  cheaper  than  un¬ 
branded  goods. 

The  problem  of  distributing 
nylon  hosiery  when  it  is  released 
was  raised  by  R.  P.  Bach,  president 


of  the  \V.  L.  Coodnow  Co.  of 
Keene,  N.  H.  A  typical  .smaller 
store  position  was  expressed  by 
Robert  E.  Kintcr,  of  the  Kinter 
Co.,  Olean,  N.  V.,  who  planned  not 
to  ailvertise  the  first  allotments 
and  to  limit  sales  to  one  pair  to  a 
customer.  C.  Midlen  of  the  Geenan 
Dry  Goods  Co.,  Appleton,  Wise., 
took  a  less  typical  position:  his  pro¬ 
gram  will  be  to  give  store  employees 
first  chance  at  the  nylons,  and  not 
sell  to  customers  until  a  stock  has 
been  accumulated.  He  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  if  competition  forced  him 
to  put  the  limited  (piantities  on 
sale,  the  one-pair-to-a-customer 
limit  would  be  observed. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 


To  THK  Koitor: 

I  particularly  enjoyed  your  article  on  "'riie  Clase 
lor  the  Older  Salesrvonien”  l  I'iiE  IU  i  ietin,  August. 
1!M-1].  Naturally,  in  a  store  which  normally  has  an 
except ionally  small  turn<»ver,  we,  at  all  times,  have 
a  large  group  ol  these  older  saleswomen.  Ihis 
group  has  always  been  the  backbone  of  our  selling 
lorce.  They  may  not  move  ejuite  as  rapidly  as  the 
vounger  ones,  but  I’d  guarantee  their  perlormance. 
vear  in  and  year  out,  both  in  point  of  reliability 
.md  prochtetion  .  .  . 

During  the  war  period,  like  everyone  else,  our 
(otitingetu  grou|)  is  comjirised  entirely  of  older 
women,  school  girls  and  Navy  wives.  The  wives  are 
good  and  very  impermanent,  the  youngsters  are  well- 
ititentionecl  but  changeable,  and  it  is  upon  the  older 
gtoitp  that  we  have  had  to  rely.  We  have  never  been 
without  them  in  our  store,  and  probably  never  will 
be.  (lertainly  I  should  tiot  leel  that  we  had  a  well- 
balaticc'd  sales  force  unless  a  very  substantial  part 
of  it  was  cr»mp(»sed  of  this  ty]>e  of  person. 

.Magaret  K.  Rk;(;s 

Personnel  Director. 

Porleus  Mitchell  ir  Itrann  Co. 

To  HIE  HutroR; 

W’e  agree  with  the  sentiments  ol  “  I'he  (lase  for  the 
Older  Woman”  entirely— after  the  war.  we  must  re¬ 
member  the  older  person  who  has  done  such  a  won¬ 
derfully  loyal  job  during  this  emergency,  and  show 
her  the  same  loyalty  she  has  given  us.  Our  store  has 
always  had  a  declared  policy  of  keeping  older  people 
and  recognizing  their  work.  Because  of  this  policy, 
we  have  been  very  fortunate  duritig  these  trying 
days.  We  recognize  the  necessity  of  traitiing  younger 
people  to  replace  the  older  ones  as  they  retire,  but 
we  believe  that  the  major  part  of  the  persotinel  should 
be  mature  older  people. 

Mariiia  Doigi  as 

Ttrtim'ng  Director, 

Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co. 

To  THE  Editor: 

I’he  article  on  “The  Case  for  the  Older  Saleswoman” 
is  sound.  Oitr  own  older  employee  problem  is  ap 
proaching  a  solution  as  a  result  of  the  introduction 
of  our  Retirement  Program,  which  we  hope  will 
sewm  be  approved  by  the  Treasury  Department. 
Many  others,  now  in  our  employ,  are  here  admitted¬ 
ly  only  for  the  duration  and  will  voluntarily  leave 
us  when  the  emergency  is  over. 

Whenever,  however,  a  competent,  productive  old¬ 
er  person  wants  to  remain  with  us  until  retirement 
age  it  is  most  important  that  we  continue  to  make 
a  place  for  her  and  treat  her  ])rocluctioii  strictly 
on  merit.  'I'he  entire  problem  is  not  one  easily  to 
be  solved  and  the  distribution  of  young  versus  old 
is  not  to  be  brushed  over  with  a  few  casual  com¬ 
ments.  Younger  people,  of  course,  will  have  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  longer  apprentice  period  than  any  thev  arc- 
now  content  to  accept. 

[Name  withheld  hy  request] 


END  TRAFFIC  JAMS 
AT  YOUR  ENTRANCE 


I^Van  KaNN€L 

[^ATCHISON 


^  Lyoo%. 

DIVISION  9^ 

INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL  COMPANY 

^vantirtllat  Dnd, 


*Is  it  hard  for  customers  to  walk 
in  and  out  of  your  store?  Do  they 
"push”  when  they  should  “pull”? 

Do  they  get  bumped  by  swinging 
doors?  Do  they  have  to  force  their 
way  through  traffic  jams? 

You  can  solve  this  [iroblem — after 
the  war — with  a  Revolving  Door. 

It  will  divide  incoming  and  out¬ 
going  customers  into  two  natural 
lanes— eliminate  cotdusion  and  ac¬ 
cidents— and  speed  up  traffic. 

Our  plant  is  still  engaged  100%  in  war  production,  but 
we  can  fielp  you  plan  your  Revolving  Door  now  for  delivery 
ns  soon  as  the  war  is  won.  Find  out  tcxiay  how  Revolving 
Doors  are  serving  other  modern  stores. 

Write  For  Free  Data  Folder 

5  IFrtV5  n  Revolving  Door  Pays  for  Itself 

1—  Cans  heating  and  cooling  costs. 

2—  Increases  usable  floor  space. 

3—  Reduces  damage  from  dust  and  dirt. 

4—  Assures  customers’  comfcjrt. 

.'i— .Safeguards  employees’  health. 


Sunni)  Doors  often  con¬ 
fuse  cu.stoniers  —  cause 
Iiead-on  collisions — and  tie 
up  traHic  in  annoying 
innKles. 


Revolving  Doors  eliminate 
confusion  and  accidents 
-handle  more  traffic,  more 
efficiently  than  other 
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Syndicated  Radio  Features 

(Coti tinned  from  page  19) 


I  cll  vom  fiilirc  personnel  about 
the  program.  Don't  keep  it  a  secret 
Iroin  them.  Let  them  be  lKK)st- 
ers,  ask  customers  it  they  have 
heaul  the  program,  invite  custom- 
eis  to  listen  in.  It  may  souml  ridic¬ 
ulous.  I)ut  I  know  ot  some  stores 
wheie  customers  ha\e  <ome  iti  and 
asked  lor  a  special  advertised  on 
the  ratlio,  and  the  clerk  was  sur- 
pi  isetl  that  the  store  sponsored  a 
piogiam— ktiew  tiothing  about  it! 

il  you  work  with  an  advertisitig 
agency,  give  them  all  the  tacts  they 
leally  need  so  that  they  may  serve 
you  properly.  They  can  help  you 
to  get  more  results  trom  railio,  tor 
they  may  be  more  latniliar  with 
the  medium. 

Last,  but  by  no  meatis  least— 
it  you  have  used  radio  iK'tore,  and 
tound  that  \our  first  broadcast 
(ampaign  did  not  "click”,  don’t 
(ottdetnn  radio.  The  program 
might  not  have  appealed  to  anyone 
hut  you!  It’s  hutnan  nature,  ot 
course,  to  trust  and  believe  iti  otie’s 


own  judgment.  But— il  anvone 
could  read  a  manuscri|>t  atid  tell 
in  actvance  that  a  pla\  to  be  pio 
duced  on  Broadway  would  be  a  suc¬ 
cess,  he’d  be  wotth  a  c<m)1  million 
dollars  a  year!  1  rust  your  judg¬ 
ment— but  leave  it  to  the  radio 
audietice,  too.  1  hey’ll  tell  y>u 
whether  they  like  your  progiam, 
with  dollars  and  cents  sales,  and 
comtnent.  It  vom  program  doesn’t 
“click’’  right  away,  be  a  little- 
patietit.  Don’t  say,  "Radio  is  no 
good  tor  me.”  It  it  continues  to 
tail  iti  prcxlucing  satisfactory  te- 
sulis,  try  something  else  until  you 
get  a  program  that  does  the  job 
ot  building  listeners.  Iheti  you'll 
get  sales.  For  radio  advertising,  iti- 
telligently  and  properly  used,  pays 
dividends  to  advertisers.  .Several 
thousand  s{>c)nsors  will  testily  to 
that. 

Beat  iti  mitul  that  there  are  many 
successtul  programs  w  hose  stars  you 
catinot  tiame.  1  hey  may  tioi  be 
F.tldie  Ciantors,  or  Bob  Hopes,  or 


CHATHAM  ON  THE  AIR 

(Chatham  Blankets  last 
motith  inauguratc-d  a  litteen 
mituite  Saturdav  morning 
piogram.  leaturing  Lois  I.ytig, 
lashion  writer  lot  1  he-  New' 
\oiker.  .Miss  Lotig  deals 
biisklv  with  atiy  subject  that 
coiKc-s  to  her  mittd  imclet  the 
geneial  head  ot  tashious.  con- 
cetiirates  on  the  clepaitmeut 
■  stole  as  a  shopping  somcc-. 
and  casuallv  inc-ntions  lead- 
itig  stoi  c  s  b\  name.  Bl.mkc  ts 
have-  come  uji  so  lai  onl\  in 
:  the  co.mnerc  iais. 

For  the  medium  to  highei 
.  price  store-  platming  its  own 
shopper  time  on  the  radio, 

,  the  program  oilers  poitits  tor 
i  siuclv,  particularly  iti  the  per- 
sonalitv  it  chooses  to  projc-cl. 
Miss  Long  is  adept  in  the 
conibiiiation  of  high-style 
sureness  with  crisp  common 
I  sense.  Her  attitude  is  an  im¬ 
plied  compliment  to  the  good 
I  taste  ot  her  audience. 


[ack  Beniiys.  or  Helen  Havescs,  or 
Dinah  .Shores,  or  others— but  iti  a 
good  svndicateci  transcribed  series, 
you  get  excelletit,  professional  tal- 
etit  which  von  could  not,  probably, 
obtain  iti  many  localities  at  any¬ 
where  near  the  cost  ot  a  complete 
ratlio  program  via  svndicated  tran¬ 
scriptions.  Big  names  in  programs 
help  ^()u  to  get  the  initial  audience 
(and  even  national  network  spon¬ 
sors  advertise  their  new  programs 
and  stars)  but  if  the  program  itsell 
isn't  liked,  even  the  big  tiaiiies 
mean  nothitig.  Not  many  people- 
can  name  the  leads  i>i  "Gatig 
Busters”,  “The  Lone  Ratiger", 
"One  Mati’s  F'atiiily’,  “Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  Playhouse”,  “The  March  ot 
l  ime”,  and  other  successful  ratlio 
shows.  It’s  the  program  that  tnat- 
ters.  .Viitl  as  long  as  yours  is  good, 
atid  you  back  it  up  with  promotioti, 
and  use  a  statioti  with  ati  estab¬ 
lished  listenitig  audience,  at  a  good 
time,  and  as  long  as  von  have  a 
real  and  sincere  stoi  \  to  tell  iti  your 
tommercials— then  \ou  can  use 
radio  broadcasting  and  tested  syn¬ 
dicated  programs  to  good  advan¬ 
tage— re/tet/ter  you  have  extra  mer- 
(  handise  to  sell  now,  or  not! 

\ 
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OUT  WITH  WAR  MAKESHIFTS! 

Now  tliat  uc;  are  right  on  the  lieels  of 
peace,  retail  dealers  ecersvvliere  are  look¬ 
ing  to  the  day  when  they  can  clear  their 
shelves  of  wartime  prtKlncts- many  of 
them  of  make-shift  materials  and  stvles- 
and  replace  them  with  the  kind  of  wares 
.he  .\merican  people  l<K)k  forward  to  with 
real  longing. 

This  uill  mean  the  biggest  turnover  of 
stt>cks  ever  experienced  in  .Vmc-rican  his- 
torv.  It  will  present  manv  problems- 
problems  of  delivery,  of  tost,  of  storage 
and  r)f  selling.  But  not  the  least  of  these 
jrroblems  will  be  the  revision  of  ])ropertv 
and  business  insurance  coverage,  which 
inevitably  will  fate  every  retail  establish¬ 
ment  in  the  land. 

C>iir  business  is  to  know  all  the  ins  ami 
outs  of  such  insurance— what  to  insure,  for  how  much  and  along  what  lines. 
We  offer  such  a  service  to  .\merican  business— to  place  insurance  portfolios 
in  sutb  condition  that  everv  contingenev  is  met.  We  have  been  doing  just 
that  for  forty-three  years  fr)r  hundreds  of  satisfied  clients. 

letter  from  you  will  bring  a  tall  from  one  of  our  representatives  with  no 
obligation,  of  course,  to  explain  how  we  tan  serve  you  to  adjust  vour  insur¬ 
ance  to  vour  actual  needs. 


.\.  r.  COA I  E 
I’lesident  and  Founder 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


AUDIT  AND  INSPECTION 

Incorporated  in  1901 

814  HUME-M.4NSUR  BUILDING  INDIANAPOLIS  4,  IND. 


